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HE arguments, which the learned 

T J, author of the juſtly admired Ob/er- 

N yf vations on the Converſion and Apaſtle- 
Hip of Saint Paul has uſed, in order to eſtab- 
liſh the truth and divine authority of the 
Chriſtian Religion, from that ſingle fact, ſug- 
geſted to me, at the firſt reading, how appo- 
fite the ſame arguments are, to demonſtrate, 
in as compendious a way, the truth and divine 
authority of the Jewiſi Religion, from the 
ſimilar evidence, we have, of the Miſſion and 


Adminiſtration of Moſes. I wiſhed the more 
B eagerly 
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eagerly to purſue this thought, ſince the ne- 
ceſſary connection between the Jewiſi ſyſtem 
and the Chriſtian will make them the mutual 
ſupport of each other; inſomuch that any 


proof, which can be brought in favour of the 


Jewiſh Lawgiver's pretenſions to a divine in- 
ſpiration muſt be available to convince Un- 
believers, that 7eſus Chriſt alſo, of whom he 
* wrote,” and for whoſe reception, in due 
time, he © prepared the way,” was indeed, 
what he declared himſelf to be, the Meſſiah 
of the Jews.” 

To confirm this evidence, which will 
equally affect the Revelation of the Old and 
New Teſtament, I ſhall apply the ſame rea- 
ſoning, (and as often as I can, the ſame 
words) by which this author has defended 
the validity of St. Paul's Apoſtleſhip; and 
endeavour to ſhew, from the circumſtances of 
the commiſſion, granted to Moſes, that his 
Legation was equally miraculous, his relation 
of facts equally authentic; and conſequently, 
the Religion, which he founded, equally di- 
vine. This, I ſhould hope, added to his de- 
fence of Chriſtianity, will diſarm Infidelity of 
every dangerous weapon; and leave us with- 
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out one objection againſt the grounds of our 
faith, or againſt the characters of thoſe, who 


were the firſt propagators of it. 


In the 3d chapter of Exodus, written by 
Mecſes himſelf, he gives this account of what 
we may well call his Apoſtleſhip and Miſſion. 
Verſe 1. Now Maſes kept the flock of 
& Jethro his father-in-law, the prieſt of Midi- 
an: and he led the flock to the back-ſide of 
&« the deſert, and came to the mountain of 
& God, even to Horeb. 2. And the Angel of 
the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of 
te fire, out of the midſt of the buſh : and he 
« looked, and behold, the buſh burned with 
&« fire, and the buſh was not conſumed. 
&« 3. And Moſes ſaid, I will now turn aſide, 
and ſee this great ſight, why the buſh is not 
« burnt? 4. And when the Lord ſaw that 
& he turned aſide to fee, God called unto him 
© out of the midſt of the buſh, and faid, 
% Moſes, Moſes. And he ſaid, here am I. 
*g. And he ſaid, draw not nigh hither: put 
off thy ſhoes from off thy feet, for the 
„place, whereon thou ſtandeſt, is holy 
ground. 6. Moreover he ſaid, I am the 


„God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
B 2 " 
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“God of Jaac, and the God of Jacob. And 
« Moſes hid his face; for he was afraid to 
look upon God. 7. And the Lord ſaid, I 
have ſurely ſeen the affliction of my people, 
*« which are in Egypt, and have heard their 
cry, by reaſon of their taſk-maſters : for I 
* know their ſorrows. 8. And I am come 
% down to deliver them out of the hand of 
the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of 


that land, unto a good land and a large, 


* unto a land flowing with milk and honey: 
* 9, Now therefore behold, the cry of the 
« children of Iſrael is come unto me; and I 
« have ſeen the oppreſſion, wherewith the 
6 Egyptians oppreſs them. 10. Come now 
« therefore, and I will ſend thee unto Pha- 
& rac, that thou mayeſt bring forth my peo- 
« ple, the children of Mrael, out of Egypt. 
« 11. And Moſes ſaid unto God, who am I, 
that I ſhould go unto Pharaoh, and that I 
4 ſhould bring forth the children of Mrael out 
© of Egypt? 12. And he ſaid, certainly I 
* will be with thee; and this ſhall be a token 
* unto thee, that I have ſent thee. When 
thou haſt brought forth the people out of 
« Egypt, ye ſhall ſerve God upon this moun- 
& tain. 13. And Moſes ſaid unto God, Be- 
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hold, when I come unto the children of 
* [frael, and ſhall ſay unto them, the God of 
« your fathers hath ſent me unto you; and 
« they ſhall ſay to me, what is his name? 
< what ſhall I ſay unto them? 14. And God 
« ſaid unto Moſes, I AM THAT I AM. 
* And he ſaid, thus ſhalt thou fay unto 
e the children of Iſrael, I AM hath ſent 
eme unto you. Chap. iv. 1. And Moſes an- 


„ ſwered, and ſaid, But behold, they will not 


<« believe me, nor hearken unto my voice: 
<« for they will ſay, the Lord hath nat appeared 
„ unto thee. 2. And the Lord ſaid unto him, 
& rod. 3. And he ſaid, caſt it on the ground : 
„and he caſt it on the ground, and it became 
** a ſerpent, And Moſes fled from before it. 
&* 4. And the Lord ſaid unto Maſes, put forth 
< thine hand, and take it by the tail: and he 
put forth his hand and caught it, and it be- 
came a rod in his hand. 5. That they may 
believe; that the Lord God of their fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Jſaac, and 


« the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. 


* 6. And the Lord faid furthermore unto 
„him, Put now thine hand into thy boſom; 


and he put his hand into his boſom; and 
> Ugg ehen 
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&* when he took it out, behold, his hand was 
" leprous as ſnow. 7. And he faid, put thine 
hand into thy boſom again: and he put his 
* hand into his boſom again, and plucked it 
out of his boſom, and behold, it was turned 
* again as his other fleſh. 8. And it ſhall 
* come to paſs, if they will not believe thee, 
e neither hearken to the voice of the firſt 
* ſign, that they will believe the voice of the 
* latter ſign. 9. And it ſhall come to paſs, 
« jf they will not believe alſo theſe two figns, 
neither hearken unto thy voice, that thou 
& ſhalt take of the water of the river, and 
„ pour it upon the dry land: and the water 
& which thou takeſt out of the river, ſhall 
& become blood upon the dry land. 10. And 
« Moſes ſaid unto the Lord, O my Lord, I 
eam not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor 
&© ſince thou haſt ſpoken unto thy ſervant ; 
te but I am ſlow of ſpeech, and of a ſlow 
e tongue. 11. And the Lord faid unto him, 
« Who hath made man's mouth? or who 


© maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the ſeeing, or 


<« the blind? have not I the Lord? 12. Now 
« therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, 
* and teach thee, what thou ſhalt ſay. 13. 
* And he ſaid, O my Lord, ſend, I pray 

* thee, 
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< thee, by the hand of him, whom thou wilt 
« ſend. 14. And the anger of the Lord was 
e kindled againſt Moſes, and he ſaid, is not 
C Aaron the Levite thy brother? I know that 
ehe can ſpeak well. 15. And thou ſhalt 
e ſpeak unto him, and put words in his 
mouth: and I will be with thy mouth, and 
<« with his mouth, and will teach you what 
« ye ſhall do. 17. And thou ſhalt take this 
& rod in thine hand, wherewith thou ſhalt do 
„ ſigns. 29. And Moſes and Aaron went, 
and gathered together all the elders of the 
children of 1/rael. 30. And Aaron ſpake 
all the words, which the Lord had ſpoken 
«* unto Moſes; and did the ſigns in the fight 
of the people. 31. And the people be- 
© lieved.“ 


This is the commiſſion of Moſes : and 
every reader will immediately perceive, what 
an exact reſemblance it bears to the Apoſtle- 
ſhip of St. Paul. I will not ſay, that it was 


Intended to be a type of That ; bur if it had, 


no antitype can well anſwer to its original in 
more correſponding circumſtances, than this 
does. When Moſes was called, the Angel 
appeared in a flame of fire, ſupernatural both 
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in its kind and effects. When St. Paul was 
called, the angel of the New Covenant ſpoke 
to him out of the midſt of a light from hea- 
ven, above the brightneſs of the fun: mira- 
culouſſy terrible; but, like the other, alto- 
gether harmleſs. The glorious appearance, 
made to Moſes, was undoubtedly the divine 
Schechinah, or Glory of the Lord, which was 
always attended, under the Law, by a com- 
pany of Angels; and with the inviſible pre- 


ſence of the great Jehovah himſelf. This 


heavenly retinue, the viſible enſigns of the 
divine Majeſty, and by whoſe miniſtry every 
thing under the Law was tranſacted, never 
appeared but in the moſt ſplendid manner; 
or, as Moſes ſublimely repreſents it in another 
place, “ as it were the body of heaven in his 
« brightneſs: Exod. xxiv. 10. ſignifying, 
that it was far above the glory of the ſun in 
its meridian luſtre, even as bright, as the ſky 
itſelf would be, if it were filled with the 
ſhining brightneſs of the ſun, inlarged in its 
dimenſions to the whole compaſs of the he- 
miſphere. Analogous to which, 1s the ac- 
count, which St. Paul gives of his viſion , 
that © at mid-day, he ſaw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightneſs of the 
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«* ſun, ſhſhing round about him, and them 
« which journied with him.” As xxvi. 13. 
Under the Goſpel diſpenſation indeed, the uſe 
of the Schechinah was ſuperſeded by its ſubſti- 
tute, which it had prefigured, the glorious 
preſence of the Son, in whom dwelt all the 
„ fulneſs of the Godhead bodily :” but it is 
more than probable, that after his aſcenſion, 
when he had diveſted himſelf of the body of 
fleſh, he choſe to appear to St. Paul, who 
had been bred up a Jew, in the form, in 
which the Fews had been uſed to expect an 
heavenly viſion, ' that is, in the luminous 
form of the Schechinah, though not accom- 
panied by Angels, as That had been. 


The embaſſy, upon which Moſes was ſent, 
was to deliver God's people, the children of 
Iſrael, from the cruel bondage of the Egyp- 
tans, “and to bring them up out of that 
* land, unto a good land, and a large, unto 
* a land flowing with milk and honey :” and 
to make them meet partakers of ſuch a bleſ- 


ſing, he was appointed to teach them the 
whole will of God concerning their future 


conduct; and to mjoin their obedience to 
ſuch Laws, as he ſhou!d preſcribe for the rule 
"= 
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and meaſure of it. Here the ſimilitude, that 
was diſcovered before, opens itſelf into a per- 
fect type: for ſuch is the Egyptian bondage, 
and their deliverance from it, of our thral- 
dom to the dominion of ſin and Satan, and 
of our deliverance from it, by a due obe- 
dience to the precepts and duties of the 
Goſpel, into © the glorious liberty of the 
* ſons of God.” Accordingly St. Paul's 
embaſſy runs in words ſuitable to ſuch a pur- 
poſe ; to open the eyes of the Gentiles, and 
to turn them from darkneſs to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God; that 
* they may receive forgiveneſs of fins, and 
* inheritance among them, which are ſanc- 
<* tified by faith :” which inheritance in the 
heavenly Canaan was ſhadowed out to them, 
under the Law, by the poſſeſſion of the 
earthly Canaan: the one, the reward of our 
faith in Chriſt ; the other, the reward of t beir 
ſubjection to the Law of Moſes. 


Taz errand, upon which Moſes was to be 
ſent, ſeemed to him ſo difficult and impor- 
tant, that he tried, by ſeveral ways, to ex- 
cuſe himſelf from undertaking ſo arduous a 


talk ; „ who am I, that I ſhould go unto 
| « Pharaob, 
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* Pharaoh, and that I ſhould bring forth the 
* children of J/rae! out of Egypt?“ But God 
incourages him by the promiſe of his own 
immediate aſſiſtance; “ certainly, I will be 
& with thee.” And again, when Moſes urges 
the inſufficiency of his faculties, and ſome im- 
pediment in his ſpeech, which made him an 
improper agent in ſuch a cauſe, as required 
the utmoſt exertion of every intellectual and 
organical power, © I am ſlow of ſpeech, and 
« of a flow tongue :”* God removes the mo- 
deft objection by aſſuring him of a ready 
ability, equal to every obſtacle, from his in- 
finite wiſdom, who was the author of human 
nature, and could therefore ſupply every de- 
fect, or improve every degree of perfection 
in it.— St. Paul had the like diffident appre- 
henſions of his being an improper ambaſſa- 
dor in the ſervice of Chriſt: and according- 
ly, he demurs to ſuch a propoſal; eſpecially, 
as all his hopes of ſucceeding in the attempt 
were cut off by the notoriety of his former 
oppoſition to the name and profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity : * Lord, they know that I im- 
„ prifoned, and beat in every ſynagogue 
** them, that believed on thee : and compel- 
* led them to blaſpheme ; and being exceed- 
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<« ingly mad againſt them, I perſecuted them 
even unto ſtrange cities.” But what faith 
the anſwer of God unto him? He peremp- 
torily refuſes, as in the foregoing caſe, to 
admit of any excuſe: and only ſaid unto 
him, ** Depart ; for I will fend thee far hence 
“ unto the Gentiles,” when Ananias had in- 
telligence of this deſign of heaven, he raiſed 
the ſame objection againſt him, that the 
Apoſtle did for himſelf : but the Lord cor- 
rects him likewiſe in the ſame manner: © He 
is a Choſen veſſel unto me, to bear my 
„ name before the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the people of 1/ael :” ſimilar to what was 
faid to Moſes, after all the difficulties which 
he had raiſed, See, I have made thee a 
© god to Pharach; thou ſhalt ſpeak all that 
« I command thee.” Exog. vii. 1, 2. 


Bur notwithſtanding all theſe aſſurances, 
AMaſes could not yet believe, that the Egyp- 
tians, over whom it was promiſed that he 
ſhould prevail, would ever be convinced of 
the validity of his credentials : ſo that in or- 
der to ſatisfy all his ſcruples on this point, 
God vouchſafed to give him the additional 
teſtimony of a double miracle, which could 

J not 
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not fail of working conviction both in him- 
ſelf and them; for when he put his hand in- 
to his boſom, it became leprous as ſnow 
and when he repeated the action, at God's 
command, it was reſtored again to its natu- 
ral ſtate, which changes from one extreme 
to another were ſo ſudden, that he could not 
doubt of the power of God in the effects, 
or, leſt this ſhould reſt too much upon his own 
teſtimony alone, and therefore fail of gaining 
conviction upon others, God enabled him 
further to produce as great a miracle, as ei- 
ther of theſe, in the very ſight of the Egyp- 
tians, which they ſhould diſbelieve at their 
peri! ; for he empowered him, (and this they 
would feel moſt ſenſibly,) to change the wa- 
ter of their river into blood, when they per- 
ſiſted obſtinately in unbelief. I need not ſay, 
that St. Paul was enabled to work miracles, as 
aſtoniſhly great, as theſe : for your Lordſhip 
has ſufficiently ſhewn, how much the credit 
and authority of his apoſtleſhip were heigh- 
rened and eſtabliſhed by ſuch a divine power 
« ſhewing forth itſelf in him.“ 


At length, Moſes conſents to undertake 
the grand enterprize, belonging to the ſa- 
cred 
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cred character, when he could no longer 
withſtand the preſſing ſolicitations of Proviz 
dence. He does not, in his account of it, 
diſſemble the anger of God upon his trying 
thus to reſiſt his decrees : he atteſts every 
thing, that makes either for, or againſt him- 
ſelf; and the authenticity of his relation 
* cannot be doubted, without overturning all 
rules, by which the authority and genuine- 
„ neſs of any writings can be proved or con- 
„ firmed.” It follows then, that either 
he was an artful cunning Impoſtor, who 
could contrive ſuch a plauſible ſtory, which 
he knew to be intirely falſe, with an intent 
to deceive others ; or, he was a crack-brained 
Enthuſiaſt, who was eaſily wrought upon, by 
the force of a warm imagination, to deceive 
himſelf : or, he was an ignorant, weak bro- 
ther, who might be impoſed upon by the ar- 
tifice of any well-laid plot: or, the miracu- 
lous powers, which attended his miſſion, did 
really happen, as he has related the whole ; 
and conſequently, his legation is divine, and 
the religion, he promulged, was from God. 


To ſuppoſe, in the firſt caſe, that Moſes 
was an artful, cunning Impoſtor, who could 
con- 
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contrive ſuch a plauſible ſtory, which he 
knew to be intirely falſe, with an intent to 
deceive, we mult ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the 
means, he propoſed to uſe, ſhould be ade- 
quate to ſuch an end; and that the end 
ſhould anſwer to the pains it required. Now, 
the means muſt conſiſt in perſuading others 
into a confederacy with himſelf; for it was 
impoſſible, that he could accompliſh it by 
himſelf alone : and the end muſt be ſome 
probable emolument ariſing to all parties, 
concerned in carrying on the ſcheme ; for 
without that, who would knowingly run 
themſelves headlong into dangers and diffi- 
culties of all kinds ? If we would find con- 
federates, we muſt look for them either in 


' Fethro's family, whom Moſes was then ſerv- 


ing; or, among the 1/raelites, who were in 
bondage in Egypt; or, in the court of Pha- 
raob; or, in Pharoab himſelf. Theſe are the 
only poſſible ſuppolitions; and yet, if we 
examine them, there are the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons to believe, that none of them could be 
the real caſe. 


Ir is not likely that -Meſes ſhould find, 
or ever expect to find confederates for 
ſuch 
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ſuch an undertaking, as he was entering 
upon, in Fethro's family: for Jethro had given 
him his daughter in marriage upon account of 
ſome advantages, ariſing to him from his ſer- 
vices; and is it probable, after this, that he 
ſnould become an aſſociate with him in a 
plot, that would deprive him of all thoſe ad- 
vantages at once, without any proſpect of 
others in reverſion ? Or, is it any thing more 
probable, that Zipporab, Moſes's wite, ſhould 
contrive a ſcheme with him, that would ei- 
ther force her husband from herſelf and her 
children, or herſelf from her father's houſe ; 
and perhaps, conſidering the hazards, that 
muſt attend the execution of it, rob them all 
of his aſſiſtance for ever? But even if Moſes 
could have perſuaded them, that ſome mighty 
advantages were to accrue to him from his 
ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt; yet it does not 
appear, what help they could give him, or 
what uſe he made of their help, in the pro- 
ſecution of it. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
the whole family would be alarmed at his 
communicating a propoſal to them, which 
carried with it many improbabilities of ſuc- 
ceeding, and more poſſibilities of deſtruc- 

tion, 
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tion, in its firſt appearance. Well might 
they remonſtrate, (if he had ever acquainted 
them with his ſtory) that as he had eſcaped 
from Egypt, not without the danger of lo- - 
ſing his life, to return thither again, would 
expoſe him to every danger, which he fear- 
ed before, or perhaps, to more certain ven- 
geance to follow; ſince they, who ſought 
his life before, would certainly become now 
the more inraged againſt him, from their 
having been diſappointed in their firſt at- 
tempts. In Midian he might. remain fafe ; 
but the Egyptians would never ſuffer a He- 
brew murderer to ſpill the blood of an Egyp- 
tian, without avenging themſelves of him, 
if they had an opportunity. Beſides, they 
might urge, that his condition in life was 
too mean to hope for an eaſy acceſs to the 
king of Egypt : his father-in-law could have 
no intereſt, that would facilitate his admit- 
tance to him: or if he had, he would ſcarce- 
ly have ventured to exert it, in behalf of a 
large number of ſlaves, who contributed by 
their labours not a little to the ſupport of the 
king and his country : eſpecially, as he him- 
ſelf was not an Zebrew; perhaps, not even 
a 
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a Prieſt of the God of the Hebrews *; and 
therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to have their 
releaſe fo much at heart, as to wiſh for it, 
at the hazard of the loſs of his ſon-in-law. 
Indeed, he could not decently refuſe to com- 
ply with his requeſt of going “ to ſee whe- 
<« ther his brethren were yet alive,” for this 
perhaps he might do ſafely enough in a pri- 
vate manner: but he could never conſent to 
his ruſhing into the preſence of the King, 
upon ſuch a ſtrange errand; nor would MO. 
ſes, who had fled for fear from the Country, 
and had concealed himſelf in Midian, through 
that fear, ever have had courage enough, 
all on a ſudden, to think of it, unleſs he 
had been convinced within himſelf, though 
it would have been difficult to convince Fe- 
thro, that he had received a commiſſion from 
heaven for that purpoſe. It was natural for 
him to think that the King would look up- 
on any ſuch ambaſſador as a mere madman ; 


and 

* This was matter of ſome, diſpute between two fa- 
mous Rabbies: for Kimchi thinks that Jethro was origi- 
nally an idolatrous prieſt ; and did not become a con- 
vert to the worſhip of the true God, till he confeſſes, at 
his interview with Moſes in the wilderneſs, Exod. xvili. 
11. that © the Lord is greater than all Gods: but Aber: 
Exra concludes, from Maſes having married his daugh- 
ter, that he profeſſed the true religion before. | 
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and that if he might be inclined to be a 
little favourable towards him ; yet he would, 
upon his perſiſting in his ſeemingly wild re- 
queſt, ſhut him up, (as Pope Eugenius ſerved 
the famous enthuſiaſt Eon de P Etoile, in the 
twelfth century) for a fool or a madman, 
(v. Du Pin's Eccleſ. Hiſt. Cent. 12. c. 6.) 


Bur ſuppoſing that Jethro could have been 
brought to conſent, that Moſes ſhould un- 
dertake the reſcue of his brethren, and that 
he ſhould go to the king of Egypt, with the 
pretence of having had a viſion from hea- 
ven : yet, if it had been only a plot of their 
own contriving, why ſhould Moſes take his 
wife, and his children with him, who muſt 
rather have been incumbrances to him, in 
ſuch an enterprize ? Or, how ſhall we ac- 


count for that want of natural affection in e- 


thro, which muſt diſcover itſelf in the unneceſ- 
ſary ſacrifice of his daughter, upon an occa- 
ſion, that neither required her preſence, nor 
her help. Men are generally the moſt con- 
fident of ſucceſs, in the moſt viſionary de- 
ſigns ; but this, it ſhould ſeem, will prove a 
ſpecial inſtance of diſtruſt : for, as Dr. Light- 
foot remarks, had Moſes believed certainly 
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God's promiſe, that “ they ſhould ſerve him 
& on this mountain,” and that undoubtedly 
he and the people ſhould come thither, he 
would never have taken wife and children 
with him: but (which ſhews he was put up- 


on it) he feared, that this meſſage would 


produce nothing but danger to himſelf, and 
perhaps bondage too, ſo that if he left wife 
and children behind him, it was odds he ſhould 
never ſee them again : and for this his diſtruſt 
the Lord meets him, and ſeeks to kill him. 
(See Lightfoot's works, vol. I. p. 703. 


Bur the ſtrongeſt preſumption againſt the 
ſuppoſition, that Moſes and Jethro were con- 
federates in ſuch a deſperate undertaking, is, 
that if they had, they would undoubtedly 
have contrived to bring the [/raclites, when 
once they had been releaſed, into Fethro's 
own country, where a colony of ſlaves, in- 
ured to hard labour, might have been tranſ- 
planted with great advantage ; whilſt they 
would have defended their deliverers from 
any inſult; and the promoters of ſuch an 
acceſſion to the kingdom would not have 
failed of a ſuitable reward from the higher 
powers. But inſtead of this, Moſes con- 

ducted 
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ducted the people, after they left Egypt, 
through a perilous wilderneſs, into a ſtrange 
land; and Jethro, far from making any ad- 
vantage of Moſes's ſucceſs, contents himſelf 
in his old ſtation, without taking to himſelf 
the leaſt merit of his counſel or advice, in 
planning their deliverance. 


Tur truth is, that Moſes concealed the 
whole affair from Jethro, leſt, through ten- 
derneſs to his family, or the glaring impro- 
bability of the attempt, he ſhould diſcou- 
rage him from it. Nothing leſs than ano- 
ther revelation from heaven could have con- 


vinced Jethro, that Moſes had already receiv- 


ed one for ſuch a purpoſe; and therefore he 
puts the deſign of his viſit into Egypt upon 
ſuch a footing, as might beſt remove any 
obſtacle from the very thoughts of Jethro. 


Bur if Moſes could not prevail upon Je- 
thro to enter into ſuch a- confederacy with 
him; yet would not the Maelites, who were 
cruelly oppreſſed in the houſe of bondage, 
gladly become aſſociates with him, in ſuch 
an enterprize ? This 1s a more plauſible ſup- 
polition than the other ; but this too 1s clog- 
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ged with difficulties, that will immediately 
ſhew the invalidity of it. For it is moſt 
probable, that Moſes had not held the leaſt 
communication with any of his countrymen 
for forty years paſt; indeed, it might not 
have been ſafe for him to let any one know 
where he was, leſt treachery or accident 
ſhould diſcover his retreat : though the inter- 
courſe of different nations, at that time, was 
neither eaſy nor common. 


The plot then muſt have been laid bes 
tween them at leaſt forty years before it was 
put into execution. But, in the mean time, 
many of the firſt. accomplices mult be dead; 
or too impatient to wait ſo long in hopes of 


what they ſaw no growing probability of its. 


ever coming to paſs : and as their ſons knew 
nothing of Moſes, but upon report, they 
would never riſque the reſentment of a ty- 
rant, to truſt to the weak endeavours of a 
poor refugee murderer, who dared not fo 
much, as to ſhew his face in the country. 
It was moſt likely, if they could hope ever 
to accompliſh a releaſe, that the 1raektes, now 
increaſing in number daily, ſhould combine 


among themſelves, and not truſt the whole 
manage- 
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management of it to one ſingle perſon, who 
might be tempted to betray their deſign, in 
hopes of procuring his own pardon. But 
much leſs could they expect to have it ac- 
compliſhed by the method, that was taken 
by Moſes. They knew how inexorable Pha- 
rach was to all their ſufferings and com- 
plaints ; and could they think, that he would 
lend a more fayourable ear to their remon- 
ſtrances or intreaties ? eſpecially, as they 


tended to eaſe them, for a time, from thoſe - 


burdens, which the king had rigorouſly im- 
poſed upon them, partly thro? jealouſy, and 
partly, thro* cruelty, the two moſt reſtleſs 
paſſions of the human mind. 


Axp as the children of 1/ae! could ſcarce- 
ly be brought to enter into ſuch a confe- 
deracy with Moſes; ſo neither could Moſes 
himſelf be inclined to join with them in ſuch 
an undertaking. For none but an Hebrew 


| had been privy to his murder of the Zgyp- 


tian; and though it was done for his fake 
alone, who was thereby delivered from the 
oppreſſor, yet he could not be ſo faithful to 
his deliverer, as to conceal the crime: who 


then, in his right ſenſes, would have ven- 
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tured after that to truſt himſelf defenceleſs 
to the mercy of a king, who ſought his life, 
or to the fidelity of a people, who had al- 
ready treacherouſly endangered it? A plot 
of this nature muſt take ſome time in form- 
ing, even where the parties can have imme- 
diate communication with each other, and 
can concert matters together without the 
leaſt reſerve : but Moſes could ſcarcely know 
any of his brethren, after ſo long an ab- 
ſence; or if he did, could not confide in 
them. | | 


IxpEED, when he had ſome influence 
among the chief men of the country, he 
might have intimated to them the poſſibility 
of a deliverance by his hand, as the inſtru- 
ment in God's: but if he did, they then re- 
jected the offer, as a viſionary propoſal : how 
then could he expect, that they would liſten 
to it now, when all his former authority was 
vaniſhed, and his circumſtances, in every 
other reſpect, vaſtly inferior to what they were 
before? At that time too, the 1/raelites had 
not loſt their regard for the religion of their 
fathers; but now, it was well nigh extin- 


guiſhed; and tho? the ſeverities of their bon- 
dage 
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dage were continually increaſing; yet the 
Idolatry of their taſk-maſters prevailed more 
among them, than the worſhip of their own 
God. This would make any application from 
Moſes ſtill more ineffectual; eſpecially, when 
his ſcheme was formed wholly upon the ſcore 
of Religion; and in favour of that devotion, 
which they began to abhor. | 


Bxs1Des, if a number of captives were to 
be drawn into a confederacy by the promiſing 


hopes of an eſcape from bondage, their chief 
conductor or inſtigator muſt ſhew them how 


they may ſeize on a ſecret and ſudden oppor- 
tunity of effecting their deſign; for no com- 
pany of deſerters were ever known to apprize 
their general- officer of their intended deſer- 
tion of his banner. They would never have 
conſented, that Pharaoh's leave to let them 
go ſhould be firſt aſked ; and much leſs would 
they have agreed together, that in caſe it was 
not freely granted, they ſhould try to extort 
it from him. They had already ſmarted the 
more, leſt they ſhould grow rebellious by a 
relaxation of their labour ; and therefore they 
would naturally dread the conſequence of aſk- 
ing for a total exemption from it, ſor a time. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, it proved as they might well expect: 
for upon the firſt application to Pharaoh, his 
complaint lies againſt Moſes and Aaron, 
&« Wherefore do ye lett the people from their 


* works ?” his exactions accordingly became ” 
the more ſevere, © Let there more work be 9 
<« lajd upon the men, that they may labour 1 


« therein; and let them not regard vain 
« words :” And the people murmured, (as it 
would naturally follow, where there was no 
confederacy,) againſt Moſes and Aaron for 
their vain attempts, which they might foreſee 
would provoke the tyranny of the king the 
more; * You have made our ſavour to be 
% abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in 
e the eyes of his ſervants, to puta ſword in 
& their hand to ſlay us.“ Or, even if there 
had been a confederacy before, it can ſcarcely 
be imagined, that they would ſuffer Maſes to 
perſiſt in ſuch a method of reſcuing them, 
as would only exaſperate the king, and ag- 
gravate every degree of cruelty : for that, 
they might be well aſſured, would be the con- 
ſequence of every ſuch freſh trial, as Moſes 
was making, 
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Bur let us ſuppoſe, that the children of 
Iſrael could be prevailed upon to place ſo 
much confidence in Moſes, as to hazard the 
diſpleaſure of an imperious Tyrant, if not 
their lives, upon the ſlender abilities, and 
fruitleſs attempts of Moſes : yet, ſince confe- 
deracies of all kinds ought to be kept private, 
and truſted to as few, as can well be, it is 
highly improbable, that they would ſuffer 
Moſes to communicate a ſcheme, upon which 
their All depended, to his own brother Aaron, 
that he might be made another principal 
manager in conducting it: for beſides that, 
upon the bare mention of his being a neceſ- 
ſary accomplice, they would ſuſpect the 
whole to be a family juggle, contrived be- 
tween themſelves, no reaſon can be conceived 
why the people ſhould then want, or agree, 
to enter into ſuch an engagement with Moſes, 
who was ſo obnoxious an offender, and at a 
diſtance ; when Aaron could as well have 
pleaded their cauſe by himſelf, and had lived 
more innocently, in the eyes of Pharaoh. 


Bur here again another difficulty will ſtart 
up before the Mraelites, which would make 
them unwilling to reſt their cauſe upon 

Aaron's 
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Aaron's management. For they would natu- 


rally ſuſpect, that it would be unſafe to truſt 


him, who had a poor convicted brother, fled 
from juſtice, and therefore might contrive 
this political ſtratagem, and abuſe their con- 
fdence in him, in order to eſtabliſh intereſt 
enough, to deliver his brother, if he could, 
from the hand of juſtice : ſince the ſeaſonable 
diſcovery of ſuch a rebellious attempt, laid 
before the King, or his Miniſters, might have 
recommended himſelf to the Royal bounty, 


and his brother, through that means, to the 


Royal mercy. Theſe are natural ſuſpicions ; 
and ſuch, as muſt for ever prevent an agree- 
ment of this fort from taking place. 


The Hebrews, it muſt be confeſſed, were 
but a weak and ſuperſtitious people : the more 
ealy, it may be thought, to be practiſed 
upon ; and fit to be made the tools of any 
contrivance, that an artful, cunning Impoſ- 
tor might propoſe to them. But the more 
weak and ſuperſtitious they were, the more 
they were attached to the cuſtoms and idolatry 
of the Egyptians: and therefore even theſe 
qualities, which are uſually ſerviceable to im- 


poſture, would hinder their compliance with 
Moſes's 
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Meſes's propoſal, which was, to ſeparate them 
from that corruption and idolatry, to which 
they were become addicted. Weak and ſuperſti- 
tious minds are found to be the moſt obſtinate: 
ſo that if an Impoſtor would ſucceed in tam- 
pering with ſuch confederates, his likelieſt, 
and indeed only, method is, to build on their 
favourite opinions and prejudices; for the 
more abſurd or extravagant theſe are, the 
more tenacious they will be of them. But 
inſtead of this, Moſes ſet up in direct oppoſi- 
tion to their freſheſt prejudices, which are 
generally the moſt prevalent. He profeſſedly 
undertook to withdraw their hearts from a 
pleaſing idolatry, which they had lately im- 
bibed; and to ſubſtitute in its place many 
burdenſome rites and ceremonies, ſome of 
which they had lately diſcarded. © This 
cannot be deemed Art, Policy, or Contri- 
vance : it muſt be the plain mark of great 
ſtupidity, or great honeſty: but ſtupidity 
would have failed in the forming of ſuch a 
ſyſtem ; and therefore honeſty alone, or the 
cauſe of Truth, muſt be the foundation of 
this attempt.” 


Well: 
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Well: but an Impoſter might take ſome 
advantage of the prejudices or principles of 
thoſe, who were in Pharaoh's court: and pick 
out ſome dexterous confederates there, to 
manage ſuch an affair under him. This me- 
thod had been the moſt likely, that could 
have been deviſed, if the ſcheme were, to 
bring ſo many Hraelites into bondage to their 
Sovereign : but when the propoſal was, to 
releaſe them from it, ſuch a confederacy will 
appear ſtrangely prepoſterous. It will be 
difficult indeed to conceive, from which ſide 
the propoſal ſnould come firſt; whether from 
Moſes, or from the Courtiers; or how it 
could well come from either. Moſes could 
never think of making the firit application 
for he had utterly abandoned the court of 
Pharaoh ; and fince that, made himſelf ob- 


noxious to the reſentment of, it. And was it 


probable, that he ſhould chuſe thoſe for aſſo- 
ciates in a fraud, whom he had diſcarded, as 
unworthy of his friendſhip in plain dealing ? 
It muſt be confeſſed, that he who engages in 
fraudulent practices, will look out for the 
aſſiſtance of men of fraudulent principles: 
but then, he muſt fall in with all their no- 
tions, both in Religion and Politics; ether- 

wiſe, 
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wiſe, they will be as much afraid to truſt him, 
as he muſt always be doubtful, how far he 
can truſt them. 


In the preſent inſtance, every circumſtance 
is abhorrent to ſuch an aſſociation. If they 


® were faithful to their Maſter, and Moſes 
might have no reaſon to believe the contrary, 


they would reje&t with the higheſt diſdain 
every propoſal, that could be made to them 
by a traitor and murderer; much more any 


one, that tended to rob their Maſter of ſo 


many uſeful hands, which brought great gain 
to their country by their daily labour. And 
in a religious light, the ſcheme would be as 


5 impracticable, as in a political one. They, 


like the reſt of the Egyptians, were undoubt- 
edly immerſed in the many ſuperſtitious vani- 
ties, and the idolatrous worſhip of different 
animals, with which the whole land abound- 
ed: how then could they liſten to a projector, 
who had no veneration for their higheſt: modes 


3 of devotion ; but would even facrifice what 


they held it profaneneſs to hurt ? 


If you ſuppoſe theſe men to be the reverſe 


of all this; treacherous to their Prince, and 
indifferent 
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indifferent to their Religion, then the diffi- 
culties will be ſhifted to the other ſide; and 
Meſes will be as backward, as they could be 
found before, to enter into any combination 
with ſuch traitors. For he would naturally 
imagine, that no faith could be held with 
. thoſe, who had ſhewn no regard to the laws 
of their Country; and if neither protection 
on the King's part, nor gratitude on their's, F 
could bind their allegiance, much leſs could 4 
a diſintereſted friendſhip only ſecure their in- 
tegrity. Some hopes indeed might have been 
conceived of engaging their ſervices, if Meſes 
could have ſet before them. the proſpe& of 
quickly mending their condition by a change a 
of it : but all the promiſes he could make of I 
that ſort were diſtant, and in a diſtant, un- be 
known country; a place, where he had ſettled . 


| no correſpondence ; and conſequently, could 14 
| not anſwer for either the emoluments, or the 4 
| conveniences of it. Men, whoſe principles A 
= | were unſettled before, are not to be fixed * 
1 down to any ſcheme of confederacy, by ſuch F 


= = uncertain motives, as theſe; and much leſs 
men of ſteady tempers: they muſt ſee their 
advantage in it, before they can be tempted 
10 hazard their lives and fortune; and when 


they 
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they are prevailed upon by the temptation, 


you will ſcarcely be able to make them ſted- 


faſt in a purſuit, unleſs you can remove the 
ſuſpicion of every difficulty, that may lye in 
the way to obſtruct it. But Moſes had pro- 
vided no more againſt the obſtacles of their 
Journey,, than for their recompence at the end 
of it: He could not ſo much as fix upon the 
rout, that might be the moſt pleaſant or con- 
venient for them : a long and perilous wilder- 
neſs was the path, that was chalked out for 
them ; and how many fatigues and diſtreſſes 
would accompany them through that, it was 
eaſy for them to gueſs. 


App to all this, that not one of Pharaod's 
court left it with the Mraelites; and yet Moſes 
could have no means of requiting them at 
home. Had it been diſcovered afterwards 
that any of his ſervants had aſſiſted the [7ael- 
ites in their eſcape, they muſt have fled for 
their lives, or there muſt have ariſen great 
diſturbances from it in the ſtate; and not to 
be diſcovered, was next to impoſſible, con- 
ſidering what heart-burnings ſubſiſted be- 
tween them before they parted from each 
other. But we do not read of the leaſt commo- 
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tions of this kind : all the ſpite and fury is 
levelled, as might be expected, againſt the 
departing 1/aelites; and every Egyptian arm 
is ſtretched out in purſuing after the fugitives, 
who had raiſed their reſentment by a ſucceſſion 
of the moſt diſmal plagues, infficted for their 
fakes; which plagues would not have- been 
ſo univerſal among the Egyptian families, if 
they had been the juggling effects of a con- 
federate party. 


Taz laſt, but the moſt improbable ſuppoſi- 
tion is, that Pharaoh and Moſes muſt have 
been confederates together in carrying on this 
grand ſcheme of impoſture. It may ſeem 
abſurd, at firſt hight, to mention ſuch a ſup- 
poſition ; and yet, if any can conceive ĩt poſ- 
ſible that Me/es was an Impoſtor, they muſt 
take the king of Egypt into a partnerſhip 
with him in the cheat. For, excluding 
Truth and the power of God, no other rea- 
ton will account for Pharaoh's ſuffering ſo 
many evils to befal his ſubjects and their 
country for ſo. many months, when he might 
have prevented it. For if Pharaoh imagined 
that Moſes had been an Impoſtor, and yet 
himſclf not an accomplice, He would quickly 

have 
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have put a ſtop to his proceedings, when he 
had him in his power, by impriſonment or 
death. Or, if he believed Moſes to be ſent 
by his God, and not a deceiver, the cafe 
would have been the ſame ; for he would na- 
turally deſpiſe the power of a God, whom he 
did not own. But admitting Truth and the 
power of God, and we may argue juſtly, 
that Pharaoh, in his forbearance, could not 
reſiſt the ordinances of Him, who can turn 
the hearts of men, as he pleaſes. For the 
ſame power, which is ſaid to have hardned 
his heart againſt the JFaelites, ſoftned it 
enough to liſten to the ſeveral applications, 
which were made to him in their behalf. This 
and no other Hypotheſis will make the beha- 


viour of Pharaoh conſiſtent. 


Bor how ſhall we ſuppoſe, that Moſes 
could apply to Pharaoh, in order to gain his 
aſſent to ſuch a propoſal, as he had to make ? 
Could he urge him to compliance with his 
deſign of releaſing the Hraelites from their 
captivity by the hopes of any advantage, the 
flattery of any honour, or the proſpect of any 
new friendſhip, that would be eſtabliſhed by 
it? Did not all theſe motives, which are the 

D 2 only 
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in deceit, lye on the other ſide? As long as 
he kept the children of J1/rael in bondage, he 
was ſure of all the advantage, that could 
ariſe from the labours of ſo many working 
hands: the honour of a Prince, as well as 
the ſtability of his government, conſiſts in 
the number of his ſubjects, and dependents; 
ſo that he was ſure of diminiſhing that, by 
the loſs of thoſe ſlaves, who were brought 
under his yoke: And as for any connection 
of alliance, which might be procured by 
ſending ſuch a colony into a foreign country, 
That muſt be too diſtant for any dependance 


upon it, and too inſignificant, to intice the 


ambition of a ſelf-ſufficient potentate. 


Bur it is too glaringly abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that any Egyptian would join. in a confede- 
racy, that brought perpetual deſtructions 
upon ſome part or other of his poſſeſſions and 
family. Had Pharaoh been concerned in 
lending away the Maelites, he might have 
done it, without any hazard of a tumult upon 
that account: Or, had any of his ſubjects 
wiſhed to accompliſh ſuch a deſign, they 
would rather have planned it among them- 

ſelves, 
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lice 2 ſelves, than truſted to the fidelity of an He- 
as "> brew : Or, had Moſes contrived the ſcheme, 
he 3 which was not to be executed without aſſo- 
uld 4 ciates, He took the moſt unlikely methods in 
ing 3 the world to perſuade any ſet of men to 
| as | 


comply with the terms he propoſed. 


In 
nts; « For this thing was no done in a cor- 
by ner:“ He did not come, as it were, by 
ght ſtealth, to intice the 1raelites, by fair ſpeeches, 
tion or ſoothing promiſes, to withdraw privately 
by from their ſervices: but he was bold enough 
try, to throw himſelf into the King's immediate 
ance preſence; and acquaints him, without any 
the reſerve, with the commiſſion he bore : This 
would make his ſtory * ſubje&t to the exami- 
nation of thoſe, who would be moſt ſtrict in 
Doſe, fearching into the truth of it; and is a very 
ede- remarkable proof of the integrity of the man, 


who with ſo fearleſs a confidence could apply 


cerned his intereſt. -* Let us conſider what 
difficulties he had to encounter among the 
Egyptians, in the enterprize he undertook of 
going to them, and making himſelf the de- 
liverer of the captive 1Faelites. As this un- 
dertaking was the diſtinguiſhing part of his 
| | D 3 miſſion, 


to a king, in a matter, that ſo nearly con- 
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miſſion, that which, in the language of our 
Scriptures, he was particularly called to, or 
which, to ſpeak like an Unbeliever, he choſe 
and aſſigned to himſelf, | it deſerves a particu- 
lar conſideration.” 


© Now in this enterprize, Moſes was to 
contend, firſt, with the Policy and Power of 
the Magiſtrates: 2dly, With the intereſt, 
credit, and craft of the Prieſts and Magji- 
cians: 3dly, With the prejudices and paſſions 
of both people, the Egyptians and the He- 
brews,” The religion of every country is ſo 
cloſely interwoven with its civil conſtitution, 
that it will be thought an eſſential part of the 
Government to convert thoſe, who live in 
ſubjection to it, to its own worſhip. Upon 
this account, though the Egyptians might to- 
lerate the Myaelites in their own modes of de- 
vation, yet they would naturally endeavour 
to introduce, and indeed had actually intro- 
duced, among them a conformity to their 
eſtabliſhed ries. When Maſes therefore at- 
tempted to reclaim their minds from the 
worſhip of falſe Gods, who had but juſt been 
perſuaded to renounce the fervice of the 
true; They, who had undertaken before to 


3 perver* 
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pervert them, would certainly be provoked 
againſt him, who was trying to defeat all the 
pains they had taken for that purpoſe; and 
1 conſidering how many uſeful ſlaves the Go- 
vernment would be deprived of, by theſe 
N means, * ſuch a ſtep would, of courſe, fall 


| to under the immediate notice of the Magiſtrate, 
r of and the civil power would be every where 
reſt, armed with all its terrors againſt it.” Moſes 
agi- then might well expect, that * the moſt ſe- 
ions vere perſecutions muſt be the conſequence of 
= his attempt, or of any ſucceſs in it.“ 
1s | 
ion. SzconDLY, This danger was rendered more 
the certain by the oppoſition he was to expect 
in from the intereſt, credit, and craft of the 
pon Prieſts and Magicians. How great an af- 
t to- cendant they had gained over the people ot 
de- Irael by their ſuperſtitions, and how much 
our credit they had eſtabliſhed with the State, by 
ro- ſuch means, is well known. Moeſes could not 
heir doubt, that all theſe men would exert their 
at- utmoſt abilities to put a ſtop to an attempt, 
the which tended to undermine all their autho- 
deen rity, by unſettling the minds of thoſe, who 
the had been influenced by it : ſo that whatever 
e to their cunning could do, to ſupport their own- 
vert 7 4 Idolatry, 
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Idolatry, or ſuppreſs an attack upon it; AN 
© whatever aid they could draw from the 

Magiſtrate; whatever zeal they could raiſt 4 

in the people, Moſes was to contend with, * 

unſupported by any human aſſiſtance, | ? 


Warn the Magicians were called upon by '* 
Pharaoh to confront the pretenſions of Moſes, 
they would, no doubt, try all their beſt {kill 
to fruſtrate the aims of one, who came to 
ſet up his own Art, in oppoſition to theirs : 
and at laſt, manifeſted the ſuperiority of his 
miraculous power to the utter diſgrace of 
their beſt-concerted Magic. A conteſt of this 
kind would be attended with the greater 
danger, as it ſtruck directly at the root of all 
their power. and gain; and would infallibly 
expoſe the practices, upon which both de. 
pended, but as uſeful cheats, 


n 
E * 
4 


Axp Thirdly, This he was to do in direct * 
oppoſition to all the prejudices and paſſions | 
of both people, the Eg yptians and the He. 
brews. Aſtrology was then the prevailing 
doctrine both with King and people: the ad- 


ql miniſtration of the true God of nature was 8 
U excluded, and the planetary influences of the 3 
ö 5 . works * 
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works of nature were ſubſtituted in his room. 
This notion was admirably well calculated to 
become a popular one, as it would acquit thoſe, 
who held it, from all obligation to any ſupe- 
rior : The prejudices, ariſing from it, would 


be moſt eaſily conveyed to the mind; and 


when conveyed, they would make the deepeſt 


impreſſions there: ſo that whoever endea- 


voured to remove them, muſt encounter all 
the notions, by which they were occaſioned, 
and to which they owe their ſtrength. The 
Iſraelites had catched the infection from the 
Egyptians: they had got over their averſion 
to Idolatry; and it is notorious how apt men 
are, eſpecially in matters of Religion, ro run 
from one extreme to the contrary. What 
authority then could Moſes flatter himſelf 
that his application, in behalf of his own re- 
ligious worſhip, would carry along with it 
among a people, - to whom he was at once the 
object of national hatred, and of national 
ſcorn? | 

>. 


| Tux worſhip of One God, was ſuch, as 


ſhocked all their ingrafted religious princi- 
ples: The Egyptians knew nothing of the 
God of nature; the {raelites had diſcarded 

the 
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the belief of him: the Egyptians paid divine 
adoration to thoſe animals, which the //raelites 
had been uſed to hold unclean: the 1/raclites had "4 
been brought to fall down before ſuch Gods, 4 


as they had been formerly taught to ſacrifice to T 
the creator of them. To thus ſpecies of ido- 1 
latry they were ſtrongly attached, not by their "oh 


prejudices alone, but by their paſſions; and 
how then were all theſe to be overcome by a 
man, authorized by no commiſſion ; oppo- 
{cd by thoſe, who were the chief, and thought 
to be the wiſeſt among them; either quite 
ſingle, or only attended by another, under | 
the ſame diſadvantages, and even of leſs con- 1 
ſideration than himſelf? 7 


* To ſucceed in ſuch an undertaking, he 
muſt have called in ſome extraordinary aid, 
ſome ſtroager power than that of reaſon and "8 
argument.“ Accordingly we find, that Moſes 1 
even declined the commiſſion, till he was 75 
convinced, that his credentials would be ſup- 4 
ported by the continual efficacy of the divine 
power. His rod was turned into à ſerpent, 
and that ſerpent reſumed the former ſhape of 
a rod; and this was further ſtrengthened by 
the promiſe of his being empowered to turn 

5 the 
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the water of the river into blood, before he 
himſelf could be convinced, that he ſhould 
gain belief to bis ſtory. * If ſuch a power 
really went with him, it would enable him to 
overcame all thoſe difficulties, that obſtruc- 
ted his enterprize, but then be was wot an In- 
poftor : our enquiry therefore muſt be whether 


(ſuppoſing him to have been an Impoſtor) he 
could by pretending to miracles have overcome 


all thoſe difficulties, and carried on his work Obſerv. 


with ſucceſs.” 


* Now to give miracles, falſely pretended 
to, any reputation, two circumſtances are 
principally neceſſary, an apt Diſpoſition in 
thoſe, whom they are deſigned to impoſe 
upon, and a powerful conſederaq to carry on, 


and abet the cheat.” But neither of theſe Ibid. 


aſſiſted Moſes. For what degree of prepoſſeſ- 
ſion could there be in the mind of Pbaraab. 
either in favour of him, or his requeſt? Or 
rather what prepoſſeſſions could be ſtronger 
than thoſe, which he undoubtedly had againſt 
both? All that he could poſſibly know of 
Moſes was, that he had been bred up in 
the Egyptian court ; and conceiving ſome 
prejudice againſt ir, had deſerted it; and 

ſince 
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ſince that, had killed one of the King's ſub- 
jects, without any provocation done to him- 
ſelf; and thro' fear of capital puniſhment, to 
which every murderer was obnoxious, had 
fied for refuge into ſome foreign country. Is 
there any thing in ſuch a character as this, 
to incline Pharuob to give any credit to a 
ſtory, that he "ſhould invent, of his having 
| ſeen 4 viſion, and received a ſpecial com- 
mand from Heaven, to petition him, in be- 


half of his own countrymen ; and that, if 


he would not liſten to the petition, He was 
enabled by the ſame Almighty power, which 
had appeared to him, to work ſuch and ſuch 
miracles ? Would an imperious Tyrant, do 
we think, concur in this diſadvantageous 
propoſal, to the deceiving of himſelf? Was his 


imagination over-heated with any conceits of 


a miraculous power, belonging to an Hebrew 
Refugee, which could diſpoſe him to think, 
that -Moſes worked ſuch miracles, when he 
did not? Indeed, they produced nothing but 
plagues or deſtructions to him and his coun- 
try; and therefore it is no wonder, that Mo- 
fes ſhould find no „ no a no 
bias to aid his Impoſture, if the Miracles, by 
which. he ſupported it, had not been true. 
Non 
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Non were the Iſraelites, after their releaſe; 
more diſpoſed to believe in the authority of 
Meſes, than the Egyptians had been before it. 
Immediately after their departure from Egypt, 
when Pharaoh purſued them cloſe, they 
ſhewed, that upon the firſt fair opportunity, 
they would have been re:dy to deliver up 
Moſes, if they could but ſecure themſelves : 
and in the wilderneſs, we hear of nothing 
but murmuring and complaints againſt their 
Leader; a perverſe lingring after the Zgyp- 
tian fleſh-pots; and as ſoon as one appetite 
was gratified, a deſpondency of heart, leſt 
they and their cattle ſhould die by the unſa- 
tisfied cravings of another. Does this indi- 
cate an aptneſs of diſpoſition to believe what- 
ever Moſes ſaid or did? does it not rather 
add to the former proofs, that he met with 
prejudices, which nothing but Truth could 
overcome, and not with ſuch, as would ea- 
fily yield to falſhood ? 


* Ox the other hand, then let us examine, 
whether without the advantage of ſuch an 
aſſiſtance, there was any confederacy ſtrong 


enough to impoſe his falſe * miracles* upon 


Pbaraob and the Egyptians, who were both 


Un- 


„„ „ 
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unprepared and undiſpoſed to receive them.” 
The contrary is apparent.” The Magicians 
were looked upon by them as the only judges 
in theſe matters: and is it likely, that a com- 
bination ſhould be formed with them, in be- 
half of his credit, who came in the name of 
a Maſter; whom by the firſt principles of 
their art they were bound to diſclaim? Would 
they not rather be watchful to detect an Im- 
poſture, which, if it ſhould appear to be 
true, would prove them to be liars ? If there 
were any combination ſubfiſting, it muſt be 
among the Magicians themſelves, in order to 
expoſe the frauds of Moſes. 


Ler it alſo be conſidered, that this oppo- 


ſition was carried on againſt thoſe, who could 
diſtinguiſh juggling tricks from miraculous 
powers. They had been long converſant in 
the magic art, and therefore would be leſs 
inclined to acknowledge, that what Moſes 
did was by © the finger of God,” than others 
who were more ignorant of, and conſequent- 
ly, leſs inquiſitive into the extent of the- 
powers of nature. Had Moſes met with no 
ſuch oppoſition, or had there been no diſpa- 
rity between his miracles, and thoſe of the 


magicians, 
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magicians, Pharach might have aſcribed both 
equally ro inchantments, or to the planetary 
and elementary influences: but when he ſaw, 
that Moſes could produce ſuch plagues, and 
again relieve them from the plagues, which 
the magicians could neither imitate nor re- 
move; and that he could do thus much un- 

der any aſpect of the ſtars, or at any mo- 
ment aſſigned, which no Magicians, Sorce- 


4 rers, or Soothſayers could pretend to do, this 


8 KA 7 K 8, 


Added continual diſgrace to their defeat, and 
the higheſt glory to the true Prophet's con- 
gqueſt; or, in the ſarcaſtical language of the 
author of the book of iſdom, (chap. xvii. 
7, 8.) © As for the illuſions of Art Magic, 


they were put down, and their vaunting in 


5A F858 57 48855 K 


wiſdom was reproved with diſgrace. For 
they that promiſed to drive away terrors, 
and troubles from a ſick ſoul, were fick 
themſelves of fear worthy to be laughed at.” 


ArrzRx Moſes had led the people of Irae! 
into the wilderneſs, there ate no grearer ſigns 
of a confederacy, to carry on an Impoſture, 
than there had been in Egypt. In every exi- 
gency, they were all ready to ſtone Moſes, 
and his brother Aaron, as the principal au- 


| 
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thors of all their misfortunes ; and it does 
not appear, that he had any other compa- 
nion, who would eſpouſe his cauſe. But was 
this a confederacy powerful enough to per- 
ſuade ſo great a multitude, often exaſperated 
as they were, that both their hunger and 
thirſt were ſatisfied by a ſucceſſion of mira- 
cles, if they really were not? To no other 


cauſe ſurely can we aſcribe every ſeaſonable, 


ſupply of this kind, in a barren and deſolate 


. wilderneſs, but to the power of God going 


along with, and aiding his miniſtry, becauſe 
no other was equal to the effects. 


Tux promiſe of the land of Canaan, a 
diſtant, unknown country, was the only temp- 
tation, that influenced the hopes of the 
Thraclites, or their ſubmiſſion to the laws of 
Moſes, during their paſſage thro? the wilder- 
neſs : but long before they came to the con- 
fines of this land, they were told, that they 
ſhould never reach it; but inſtead of this, 
they were threatned, upon a general defec- 
tion, with a total exciſion, excepting two 
only of ſo many thouſands : and yet, after 
this, even without the glimpſe of adyantage, 
or the leaſt hopes of reward for what they 

under- 
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underwent, or were ſtill to undergo, their 
combined perverſeneſs was quickly checked 


and controuled, and every mutiny, which they 


raiſed with eager impetuolity, was appeaſed 


in good time: which, conſidering the num- 
ber of dehnquents, and the height of their 


* N commotions, can be aſcribed to nothing elle, 


4 than an inward conviction of the divine 
power and preſence among them; together 
with a religious ſenſe of the terrors of thoſe 


louſly ſeized upon the diſobedient. (See 
Jientins's Reaſon and Certainty of the Chriſ- 
tian Rel. p. 2. chap. 6.) 


MOSES complains of the people, in the 


XX bitterneſs of his heart, that they were al- 


© molt ready to ſtone him: and whilſt he was 
in Epypr, intending a friendly office to two 
of his brethren, who were ſtriving together, 
= inſtead of thanks, he received a rebuke from 
one of them; © who made thee a Prince and, 
= © judge over us?” what inducement then, 
it remains to be inquired, could he have, 
after this, to ſhew favour, at his own utmoſt 
peril, to ſuch a perverſe ſer of people? It 
muſt be either ſome hope of advancing him- 
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i judgments, which, in all revolts, miracu- 
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ſelf by it, in his temporal intereſt or power; 
or the gratification of ſome of his paſſions, 
by the means, that ſuch an Impoſture would 
afford. 


* Was it the hope of increaſing his wealth? 
But he had already deſpiſed the treaſures in 
Egypt; had refuſed to be called the ſon of 
Pbaraob's daughter, when he might himſelf 
have been the diſpoſer of all the wealth, and 
dignity in the kingdom: and inſtead of theſe 
advantageous circumſtances, had choſen the 
fociety of the moſt indigent ſlaves, oppreſt 
and kept down from all means of improving 
their fortunes; the certain conſequence of 


which choice muſt be not only the loſs of all 


that he had, but of all hopes of acquiring 
more. He might have lived comfortably in 
Fethro's family and ſervice ; but he could never 
expect to be rewarded for his pains by a mul- 
ritude of ſlaves, who, when they were re- 
moved from their bondage, had not where 
* to lay their lieads.” 


* Was it then the hope of credit or re- 
putation ? But that too lay all on the fide he 
forſook.*” He might have eſtabliſhed ſome 


popu- 
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er; popularity by a ſuitable behaviour in his 
ns, former exalted ſtation, eſpecially if the ſtories 
d be true, which Joſephus tells of his military 


Xx exploits; for all eyes were turned upon 

XX him, and he would have flouriſhed in the 
hy RX government of a renowned people: but the 
in men, whoſe leader he became, were in the 
of greateſt contempt imaginable : without one 


ſelf advantage of parts, or learning, or any other 
nd human endowments to recommend them, or 
eſe their concerns. Could the reputed ſon of 
the Pharaoh's daughter think that he ſhould gain 
eſt any credit or reputation by putting himſelf at 
ng, the head of a party of ſuch vagabonds ? 
of Could one, verſed in all the learning of the 
all Egyptians, accounted the moſt wiſeſt and the 
ng moſt knowing kingdom, imagine that he 
in ſhould raiſe any eſteem of his improvements, 
7er by making himſelf the chief conductor of a 
al- ſect of Hebrews, who were reckoned the dul- 


"== * leſt and the moſt ſuperſtitious people of the 
re gage? The Lord, in whom he believed, and 
in whoſe name he profeſſed to act, was diſ- 
claimed by them, as a chimera of imagina- 

tion only; and the adoration, which he 
wanted to pay to him, was perfectly irrecon- 
cileable to the pride of human reaſon, and 
E 2 un- 
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unpalatable to all the paſſions and pleaſures 
of the world. Who is the Lord, fays 
Pharaob, that I ſhould obey his voice? 1 
know not the Lord, neither will I let Mae 
go.” 


* Was it the love of power ' that engaged 
Moſes in this deſperate attempt? Power 
over whom?” Over a parcel of deſpicable 
ſlaves, who, as ſoon as they left their ſer- 
vitude, muſt periſh for want of neceſſary 
food, unleſs a miracle ſhould ſupply them 
with it, Is power over ſuch a company worth 
the purchaſing, at the imminent hazard of 
loſing his life in the attempt ? For he might 
well expect, that the anger of the Egyptians 


would be more than ordinarily violent againſt 


him, who had deſerted their ſervice ; killed 
one of their countrymen, in behalf of his 
own ; and now tried to betray the eftabliſh- 
ment both of their Religion and Policy. But 
after all, what authority did Moſes exerciſe 
over them? He made himſelf a ſlave to 
them whom he had redeemed from ſlavery : in 
all their diſtreſſes, He was diſtreſſed : nor 
did he ever aſſume to himſelf the liberty of 
injoining a ſingle law, until he had received 

a ſpecial 
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| & ſpecial command from Heaven to preſcribe 


the conditions of it. 


Ir power had been the darling object of 
his heart, he would not have ſhewn both his 


| own and their dependance upon a ſuperior 


Power ſo far, as to wiſh publicly, that he 
might be © blotted out of God's book,” ra- 
ther than his brethren ſhould ſuffer the pu- 
niſhment, which their iniquities deſerved ; 
nor have prayed ſo often that divine venge- 
ance might fall upon himſelf, if divine mercy 
would but ſpare them : much leſs would he 
have diſcovered his own debaſement, when, 
without the leaſt appearance of chagrin or 
diſappointment, he declared openly, that for 
ſome ſecret fault, he would not be permitted 
to enter into the land of promiſe, but muſt 
die in the wilderneſs; and therefore recom- 
mends ſubmiſſion to his ſucceſſor, for their 
own fakes. This is not the language of 
an ambitious Impoſtor, who naturally con- 
ceals every dependance, and every weakneſs : 
nor did he uſe any of thoſe ſoothing arts, by 
which cunning men recommend themſelves 
to the favour of thoſe, whom they endea- 
vour to keep in ſubjection to their power. 
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IT is evident likewiſe, that Moſes did not 
ſeek to aggrandize either himſelf or his fa- 
mily, from the choice of his ſucceſſor; it 
that had been his aim, he would have con- 
ferred the government, after his deceaſe, up- 
on his ſons, or his brother, and not upon 
Jaſhua, who was of another Tribe. And fa 
far were they from concerting a ſcheme be- 


tween themſelves for this purpoſe, that Moſes 
freely reproved whatever he ſaw amiſs in 


Aaron's conduct; and Aaron envied Moſes for 
the glory of his. In the inſtance of the gol- 
den calf, in particular, which ſhews how 
much they were ſtill addicted to the Egyptian 
idolatry, and how jealous Moſes was for the 
glory of the Lord God of hoſts, he called 
Aaron to a ſevere account for his ſinful indul- 
gence of their idolatrous humour, and or- 


dered all the ring-leaders of this apoſtacy 


from the true God to be ſlain, without any 
regard had to conlanguinity or friendſhip. 
Now had he been an Impoſtor, he would 
not have ventured thus much to oppoſe that 
attachment to Egyptian idolatry, which the 
people had too much diſcovered ſince their 
releaſe : he would rather, thro* fear of mu- 
tiny or defection, have twiſted and warped 

his 
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his doctrines to the increaſe of his power, 
and the particular humour of his followers, 
But inſtead of this, every rite and ceremony, 
that he inſtituted, was calculated for the 
glory of that God alone, whoſe commiſſion 
he bore; for their benefit, whoſe conductor 
he was appointed, tho many of them were 
very irkſome and unpalatable to them : none 
tended to advance the credit or intereſt of 
the Impoſtor ; and therefore it is a moſt 
ſtrong and convincing proof, that he was not 
an Impoſtor, but acted entirely, in all he ſaid 


or did, by divine Inſpiration, 


Ir then it appears, upon the whole, that 
Moſes had nothing to gain by this ſcheme, 
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let us conſider on the other hand, what he Obſerv. 
gave up, and what he had reaſon. to fear .= 


from engaging in it. He gave up a reput- 
ed alliance with the king of Egypt's family, 
which muſt have eſtabliſhed his fortune and 
power, for his whole life : He gave up that 
Reputation, which he had acquired by his 
great valour in public, and his improvements 
in literature in private life : He gave up his 
friends, relations, and father's houſe, from 
all whom he eſtranged, and baniſhed him- 
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ſelf for life: in a word, He gave up all the 
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comforts and conveniencies of life : and let 
any man judge how hard a facrifice all this was 
to one, who nevertheleſs inforced his Laws 


upon others by the ſanctions of temporal re- 


Obſerv. p. 
26. I 


wards and puniſhments. Where there is no 
viſible advantage propoſed, and ſo many dan- 


gers incurred, he ſurely muſt be abſolutely 


out of his ſenſes, ** who will either engage 


in an Impoſture, or being engaged perſe- 
vere,” 


© BuT might not the gratification of any 
other paſſion, under the authority of that 
Religion, he inſtituted, or by the means it 
afforded, be his inducement to undertake the 
eſtabliſhment of it ? This, it will be readi- 
ly confeſſed, has been the view of ſome Im- 
poſtors, who, under the maſk of Religion, 
and pretences of Revelations from God, 
have given the greater looſe to irregular paſ- 
ſions, and ſet themſelves and their followers 


free from all reſtraints of Law or Morality. 


But the ſyſtem of doctrines, which Meſes de- 


livered, is abſolutely repugnant to every ſuch 


deſign. The body of moral Laws, which he 


| enacted, from God's hand-writing, enforces 


+ the 
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the ſtricteſt obligation to duty towards God, 
their neighbour, and themſelves, together 
with the utmoſt abhorrence of all licentiouſ- 
neſs, idleneſs, or looſe behaviour, under the 
cloak of Religion. His rites and ceremonies 
of religious worſhip were ſuch, as implied 
the baneful tendency of every ſinful or dif- 
orderly action; ſince he ſhewed that it re- 
quired an immediate expiation, or that with- 


out ſome expiation, the guilt of it would 
expoſe them to condign puniſhment, 


 $ In all pious frauds, we may find, that 
they are alike beneficial both to the deceiver 
and the deceived ; at leaſt, they never are at- 
tended with any harm to either :* but the 
practice of the Religion, which Moſes incul- 
cated, often drew on the obſervers of it many 
inconveniencies, as well as upon Moſes him- 
ſelf: For for many years they were alike ex- 
poſed to the moſt dreadful hardſhips of travel, 
fatigue, and baniſhment, in conformity to 
the precepts of it. * And could any man, 
who had in his nature the leaſt ſpark of Hu- 
manity, ſubje& his fellow-creatures to ſo 
many miſcries; or could one, that had in his 
mind the leaſt ray of reaſon, expoſe himſelf 


to 
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to ſhare them with thoſe he deceived, in 
order to advance a Religion, which he knew 
to be falſe, merely for the fake of introducing 
an Impoſture, from which he had not the 
leaſt proſpe& of pleaſure or reward? The 
reaſonable choice, if he were at liberty to 
make it, would have led him to the contrary 
reſolution : for as he had quitted Egypt with 
ſafety, he might, by keeping at a diſtance 
from it, preſerve his life ; whereas by quit- 
ting his peaceful retirement in Fethro's fa- 
mily, and returning into Egypt again, he 
laid himſelf open to death and deſtruction. 
Let any one, if he can, fix upon an Impoſ- 
ture, that was ever entered upon, or carried 
on by practices, ſo abhorrent to the firſt prin- 
ciples of our Nature. 


AnD if it be thus evident to every impar- 
tial inquirer, who examines the invalidity of 
the means, or the want of ſufficient motives, 
which might engage Moſes in his Miniſtry, 
that he could not be an Impoſtor, who ſaid 
what he knew to be falſe with an intent to 
deceive, © let us next conſider (that we may 
purſue the propoſition we ſet out with thro? 


all its parts,) whether he was an Enthuſiaſt, 
| wha 
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who by the force of an over- heated imagina- 
tion impoſed upon himſelf.” It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that when Enthuſiaſm begins to gain 
ſtrength, it will influence the minds and ac- 
tions of men more powerfully, than either 
cool reaſon or divine revelation; and perhaps, 
than both together: but yet, there muſt be 
found a proper diſpoſition of mind, as a re- 
ceptacle for thoſe ſudden impulſes, which 
paſs for illumination without . or cer- 


tainty without prof. 


* Now the principal ingredients, of which Obſer. 
Enthuſiaſm is generally compoſed, are theſe : * * 


great heat of temper; Melancholy; Igno- 
rance; Credulity; and Vanity or Self- con- 
ceit.” Some may fancy, that a great warmth 
of temper diſcovered itſelf early in Moſes, by 
his killing the Egyptian, without the leaſt 
provocation, and afterwards by his breaking 
the two tables of ſtone in a paſſion, becauſe 
Aaron had timorouſly complyed with a ſtrange 
requeſt of the people, in ſetting up the gol- 
den calf. But if we examine the principles, 
from which both theſe ſeemingly haſty actions 
proceeded, we ſhall find them perfectiy con- 
liſtent with the general character, given of 

him, 
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him, that he was the meekeſt man upon 

An the firſt inſtance, he protected 
injured innocence from a violent death; and 
in the latter, he endeavoured to preſerve the 
glory of the true God inviolate, by ſhewing 
his indignation againſt their revolt to the 
falſe. In both, if we will believe the Jew 
Doctors, he was actuated by a divine im- 
pulſe, which checked an unpardonable cruel- 
ty towards one of his brethren, and an im- 
pious inſult upon the authority of his God. 
But notwithſtanding it is ſaid, that © his anger 
waxed hot,” upon this occaſion; yet was it 
fo remarkably tempered with his uſual meek- 
neſs, as immediately before and after the ex- 
preſſion of his anger, to intercede with the 
Almighty for compaſſion and forgiveneſs to 
his offending brethren. 


Let us then ſee if any one of thoſe other 
qualities, diſpoſing the mind to Enthuſiaſm, 
and being characteriſtical of it,“ were to be 
found in Moſes. Melancholy, mixed with a 
falſe devotion, is of all diſpoſitions of body 
or mind the moſt prone to Enthuſiaſm : but 
to this Moſes does not appear to-be the leaſt 
inclined, © We do not read of any gloomy 
penances, 
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penances, or extravagant mortifications in- 
flicted upon himſelf for the fin of murder in 
his younger days : He knew that he could 
juſtify the act to God and his conſcience, and 
with that degree of holineſs he was prudently 
ſatisfied. He did not ruſh into the King of 
Egypt's preſence only that he might boaſt of 


being undeſervedly perſecuted by him: He 


neither ran into danger, nor avoided it, pure- 
ly to make a merit of either, but as it was 
moſt conſiſtent with the duty of his office, or 
moſt conducive to the honour of his God. 
He prayed indeed to be * blotted out of the 
book, which God had written,” if he could 
not otherwiſe forgive the ſin of the people, 
in paying adoration to the golden calt : but 
in this he ated only like a good Governor, 
who is zealouſly affected for the welfare of 
his people. It is not, as ſome conceive, a 


wiſh of damnation to himſelf, that they 


might be ſaved: but, touched with a feeling 
of their calamitous ſtate, if God ſhould ei- 
ther abandon or deſtroy them, he hopes to 
appeaſe the juſtice, and engage the mercy of 
God, by this affectionate alternative, as a 
learned Father explains the petition, . © either 
be thou pleaſed to ſlay me and them rogether, 

or 
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Obſervations on the Divine Miſfion 
or to ſpare them and me together.” (Paul in 
Epiſt. 21.) This is not the enthuſiaſtic rant of 
fool-hardineſs or deſpair : it is rather a pious 
reliance on God's. mercy to the guilty, and a 
religious confidence oh God's juſtice to the 
innocent. | 


As to Ignorance, , which is another 
ground of Enthuſiaſm, Meſes was ſo far from 
it, that he appears to have been Maſter * of all 
the learning of the Egyptians, who had made 
greater advancements in Literature, than any 
other nation, in that early age of the world: 
for thither the ſages of every other nation 
repaired for inſtruction and improvement: 
and to. ſhew how high their reputation was, 
above all others, we need no better argu- 
ment, than that a ſacred Hiſtorian, in after 
ages, could not magnity his idea of the 
knowledge of Solomon in more exalted terms, 
than by obſerving, that he even © excelled 
all the wiſdom of Ey ypt.” (1 Kings iv. 30.) 


Nox was Moſes more ſubject to Credulity, 
than he was miſled by Ignorance. His fault 
rather lay on the other ſide, in an unreaſon- 


able diffidence of the validity of his creden- 
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tials at the firſt, and ſome peeviſn remon- 
ſtrances to God, when Pharaoh would not 
yield to the evidence of their validity after · 
wards. At the viſion of the burning buſh, 
the very ſight of which, one would have 
thought, might have been ſufficient to guard 
him againſt all the poſſibility of a wavering 
faith, he nevertheleſs demurrs to the divine 
propoſal, and makes many frivolous excules, 
if not a flat denial to his accepting of it. 
He ſaw his rod turned into a ferpent, and 
that ſerpent become a rod again: He ſaw 
his hand covered with leproſy, and inſtantly 
reſtored to its former cleanneſs ; nay more- 


over, He had the promiſe of a ſtanding 


power from him, who wrought all theſe mi- 
racles to confirm it, of converting water into 


blood, whenever there ſhould be occaſion to 


exerciſe it; and yet, could he not be pre- 
vailed upon immediately to undertake the 
buſineſs, *till God was, in a manner, forced 


'to obtrude it upon him. This ſurely was 


ſlowneſs of belief in the extremeſt degree. 
An enemy might ſuggeſt, that it diſcovers 
even an obſtinate prejudice againſt theſe de- 
monſtrations of ſupernatural aſſiſtance, at- 
tending his miniſtry, which nothing but the 

irreſiſtible 
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irreſiſtible evidence of his own ſenſes could 
have overcome. He would not have been 
juſtly chargeable with too eaſy, or implicit a 
Faith, if he had reſted it upon the firſt voice 
from the buſh, confirmed as it was by ſuch 
a miraculous appearance: it has however 
effectually cut off a charge of a different na- 
ture; for as it ſnews, that his mind was not 
diſpoſed to too credulous a reception of a 
Miracle, worked in proof of any new com- 
miſſion from Heaven; ſo, if it be conſidered 
in all its circumſtances, it clears him, in the 
laſt place, from the imputation 


Or Vanity or Self- conceit, another and k 
principal characteriſtic of an Enthuſiaſtic 


turn. An over-weaning imagination will be 


apt to raiſe a man above reaſon : He will ſee, 
or think that he ſees the divine light infuſed 
into his underſtanding. He will be torward- 
ly obedient to the impulſes, which he re- 
ceives only from himſelf; and becauſe they 
come from thence, he will conclude, they 
cannot be miſtaken for fictions, ſince they 
need no other proof, for they can give no 
better, than their own internal evidence. 
This raifes him into an opinion of greater 

familiarity 
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familiarity with God, than is allowed to 
others: He flatters himſelf with the perſua- 
ſion of an immediate intercourſe with the 
Deity ; and thence forwards he ſubſtitutes, 
in the room of Reaſon and Revelation, the 
ungrounded reveries of his own brain for the 
moſt ſubſtantial foundation both of Faith and 


Practice, 


Tuis is the ſtate of all modern Enthu- 
ſiaſm : but that Moſes was perfectly free from 
all theſe extravagancies of imagination is in- 
conteſtably plain from his own account of his 
behaviour in the preſent occurrence: wherein 
he conceals many things, (if we will believe 
Foſephus, the moſt faithful of all the Fewi/h 
hiſtorians,) of which an Impoſtor would have 
vainly boaſted ; and diſcovers others, which | 
a man of art and deſign would have care- | 
fully concealed. What vain-glorious man, 
upon hearing a voice from an Heavenly meſ- 
ſenger, ordering him to go upon a divine 
embaily, would have declined the ſervice, | | 
upon the ſcore of his mean eſtate, Who 
am I, that I ſhould go unto Pharaoh, and 
that I ſhould bring forth the children of 77a! 
out of Egypt?” Would he not have pre- 

F . ſumed 
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ſumed, that others muſt be convinced of his 
ſuperior authority, as well as himſelf; and 
that what had puffed him up with vanity, 
would ſtrike others with awe, rather than 
have remonſtrated further, . Behold, they | 
will not believe me, nor hearken unto my | 


voice.” But the proof of his modeſty riſes ( 
higher ſtill : for even after the repeated ſigns 
and promiſes, which were made to him, that { 
if the people in Egypt did not believe one ] 
ſign, they would hearken to the voice of an- 1 
other, in the humility of his heart, he ex- t 
cuſes himſelf, as unfit to be employed upon h 
ſo important an errand: “J am not elo- | e 
quent, neither heretofore, nor ſince thou haſt 2 
ſpoken unto thy ſervant: but I am flow of Cl 


ſpeech, and of a ſlow tongue.” And when 
this objection likewiſe is removed by the gra- 


cious aſſurance of his being continually aſſiſted ti 
with power from on high, Moſes perſiſts in = 
the ſame modeſt ſtrain of difidence and back- th 
wardneſs, Send, I pray thee, by the hand - 
of him, whom thou wilt ſend:” 1. e. as of 
Commentators of note have explained it, on 
„ Send a more proper perſon, one fitter for thi 
this employment than I am.” Fa 
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© Is this the language of Enthuſiaſm ?? 
Does not the Enthuſiaſt greedily catch at the 
firſt ſymptoms of divine illumination ? Does 
he not expect, that others ſhould ſwallow 
every trifling chimera for abſolute certainty, 
as readily as he has done himſelf? Will he 
diſcover any diſtruſt of the validity of his 
credentials ? It would be as difficult to per- 
ſuade an Enthuſiaſt, that others would not 
look upon the evidence of his miſſion to be 
irreſiſtible, as it was to perſuade Moſes, that 
they would at laſt yield to the ſtrength of 
his. So oppoſite are the two characters to 
each other, that we may as well ſuppoſe 
Moſes to be a profeſſed Infidel, as a ſelf- con- 
ceited Enthuſiaſt. 


Ta power of Imagination in Enthuſiaſ- 
tical minds is no doubt very ſtrong :* bur it 
is always excited by ſome preſent reveries in 
the fancy, which ſet it on work; at leaſt, it 
can never act againſt the preſent impreſſions 
of ſenſe, or the immediate force of our na- 
tural paſſions. Now Maſes, at the time of 
this viſion, was in a foreign country, where 
he had ſecretly taken refuge from the laws of 
juſtice againſt murder; had luckily formed 
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an alliance there with Fethro's family; and 
was now contentedly dwelling in his houſe, 
together with his wife and two children; and 
for his daily employment, keeping the ſheep 
of his father-in-law. In ſuch a ſituation as 
this, had he imagined, that he ſaw a viſion 
from Heaven, commending his flight from 
Egypt, and charging him never to return 
thither again, it might be accounted for by 
the · natural power of Enthuſiaſm, for this 
would concur with the fear of puniſhment, 
already imprinted upon his mind: but that 
he ſhould imagine himſelf called by an Hea- 
venly viſion to run headlong, as it might 
ſeem, into the hands of juſtice; and in a 
manner, that would moſt highly provoke the 
exccutioners of it; that he ſhould, on a ſud- 
den, imagine himſelf called by the ſame 
Heavenly viſion, to leave a comfortable 
abode, where he enjoyed all the ſatisfaction, 
which quiet, friendſhip, and plenty could 
give him: This was doing violence as much 
to Natural Reaſon and Aﬀection, as the 
other was running counter to natural Paſſion 
and Inſtinct. And both parts of the ſcheme 
are ſo far from being the probable reſult of 
Enthuſiaſm, working upon a diſtempered 
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brain, that juſt the contrary effects muſt have 
been naturally produced by that cauſe. As 
it was undertaken, divine interpoſition apart, 
it was againſt probability, againſt ſenſe, 
againſt paſſion, and againſt reaſon. 


Bur perhaps it may be ſaid, (for Infidelity, 
when it is hard preſſed, will ſuggeſt any 
thing,) that this apparition was a mere phan- 
tom of Moſes's own creating : or it might be 
a natural Phoſphorus, which will ſhine, | and 
even burn ſpontaneouſly, without the appli- 
cation of any material fire, and therefore 
without conſuming. But beſides that this 
viſion did not happen in the dark, when alone 
the Phoſphorus is viſible, how will ſuch a 
ſuppoſition * account for the diſtinct words 
heard by Moſes, and to which he made an- 
{wer ? How will it account for what followed 
upon it,“ when he came to Egypt, agreeably 
to the ſenſe of thoſe words, which he heard ?? 
Would it enable him to work thoſe Miracles, 
which he did before Pherach, * above any 
power of Nature to work, or of Impoſture 
to counterfeit, or of Enthuſiaſm to imagine ?? 
Even if the Infidel could give any tolerable 
account of the luminous appearance, or 
could ſuppoſe it to happen without a miracle, 
F 2 yet, 
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yet this is not the whole difficulty. The rod 
in his hand is turned into a ſerpent, and his 
hand is inſtantaneouſly covered with leproſy, 
and as inſtantaneouſly they are reſtored to 
their former ſtate : could theſe be the effects 
of a Phoſphorus too ? 


No, it will be ſaid: but might not a ſud- 
den frenzy ſeize upon his Imagination, which 
would occaſion a ſurprize, that might ſupply 
his mind with any extravagant ſuggeſtions ? 
— And would ſuch a frenzy, imagine it as 
wild as you pleaſe, have made Pharaoh and 
the Magicians in Egypt, believe that they 
alſo ſaw a ſeries of miraculous acts, when 
they did not? What, if Moſes, in his frantic 
fits, had threatned to bring the ſeveral 
plagues of frogs and lice, of flies, murrain, 
boils and blains, of hail, fire, rain, locuſts, 


_ darkneſs, and at laſt, of ſtriking the firſt- 


born of every family with ſudden death ? 
Would ſuch menaces, thrown out at random, 
make them believe, that they ſuffered ſuch 
extremities, if they did not? This will ſup- 
poſe, more than the Infidel intended, that 
the Enthuſiaſm is equal both in the doer and 
ſufferers; and the ſame degree of it muſt, 
at the ſame moment, infect the whole land 

of 
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of Egypt, as effectually, as it had infected 

Moſes : the children of Vrael only, who were 
exempted from the ſufferings, were free from 

the contagion of it. But theſe ſuppoſitions 

are too abſurd to be named: Surely, *.ſuch 

a ſeries of miraculous acts, all conſequential 

to, and dependent upon the firſt Revelation, = 
muſt put the truth of that Revelation beyond p. 99. 
all poſſibility of doubt or deceit.” 


AxTEx their releafe from Egypt however, 
the Iſraelites muſt have been cheated, in as 
extraordinary a manner, by the fame Enthu- 
ſiaftic ſpirit, as the Egyptians were before 
their departure. For when, by the rout, 
that was fixed for them, they were dange- 
rouſly hemmed in on every ſide, by the ſea 
in their front, impaſſable mountains on their 
flank, and the Egyptian army in their rear, 
ſo that there was no viſible way left to eſcape 
the fury, with which their perſecutors threat- 
ned them, could Enthuſiaſm either in- Moſes, 
or in the people, make them believe, that 
by Moſes waving his rod, he had divided the 
waters of the Red-ſea, and that they walked 
thro* the midſt of the waves, ſuſpended, as 
it were, contrary to their nature, on each 
fide, for their pafſage, if they had been tra- 
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velling only by the ſea-ſide all that while? 
The effect of infatuation was too ſenſibly felt 
by the other party, not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſucceſs of this; © for the Egyptians, 
aſſaying to do the like, were drowned.” 


I wnxxp not recount every miracle, that 
Moſes wrought during their long and tedious 
journey thro' the wilderneſs. Let infidelity, 
if it can, account for the daily ſupply of 
bread, by the fall of Manna, excepting, as 
Moſes foretold, on the Sabbath, and the 
double portion on the preceding day, to 
ſuffice for both days; or, for the ſeaſonable 
refreſhment of water from the ſtony rock, 
only by a ſtroke of the rod, upon the principle 
of an Enthuſiaſtic delufion ? Could all the 
people believe, by any power of Moſes's, or of 
their own imaginations, that when they were 
ready to periſh, thro* hunger and thirſt, they 
were immediately ſatisfied with plenty both of 
meat and drink, in a place that could natu- 
rally furniſh them with neither, if their ſenſes 
had not really informed them, that they did 
truly eat and drink ? Such a miracle, as this, 
can no more be aſcribed to Enthuſiaſm, than 
to Impoſture. Had they known, and they 
could not but know, that they were ſtarving 
| for 


n 
y 
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for want, whilſt Moſes endeavoured to per- 


ſuade them, that they were bleſſed with 
abundance, they muſt have regarded their 
Leader, as a man out of his ſenſes, inſtead 
of revering him as the ambaſſador of God. 


SueeosE that Enthuſiaſm could make a 
man think. within himſelf, that he was able 
by a ſtroke to fetch water out of a ſtony rock, 
would that conceit of his make others think, 
that they drunk of that water, and that their 
thirſt, of which they were ready to die, was 
quenched by it, ſo that they had no reaſon to 
complain more of the want of it? And if 
they did not think thus, and undeceived they 
muſt be upon the trial, how could he per- 
ſiſt in ſuch an opinion,” againſt remonſtrances, 
* or upon his perſiſting, eſcape being de- 
ſerted as a madman,” rather than be followed, 
as a guide? But it would have been the 
greateſt of all miracles to manage, that ſuch 
a madneſs ſhould ſeize upon the ſenſes of fo 
many at once, and exactly in the ſame man- 
ner, as Meſes was conducting thro* the perils 
of a deſolate wilderneſs. Indeed, they who 
would impute to Imagination effects ſuch as 
thoſe, which Moſes imputes to the power of 
God,” attending his miſſion, * muſt aſcribe 
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to Imagination the ſame Omnipotence, which 
he aſcribes to God.” | 


LzT us next inquire, as was propoſed, 
whether Moſes * was deceived in this affair by 
the fraud of others, and whether all that he 
ſaid of himſelf can be imputed to the power 


of that deceit. But who ſhould contrive the 


fraud, or if they had conceived ſuch a 
thought, would be able to execute it? The 
only perſons, that could be concerned in ſuch 
a plot, were the Mraelites, or the Egyptians, 
or Pharaoh, or Fethro: but neither the 1/rael- 
ites, nor the Egyptians, nor Pharaoh could 
poſſibly know where Moſes was at that time; 
and Jethro, we may be ſure, would rather 
have counter- acted the ſcheme, than have 
promoted it. But ſuppoſe that any, or all of 
them together, had laid the ſeveral parts of 
their deſign fo artfully, that it was actually 
ripe for the execution, before it could be 
diſcovered, yet could they alſo produce a 
buſh in flames, in the day-time, when the 


| ſenſes are open, and the buſh itſelf not be 


conſumed ? could they make Moſes hear 
words, delivered out of that buſh, to which 
he gave and received anſwers, relating to an 
important errand, which he refuſed to go 


upon 
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upon at firſt, but dare not decline in the 
end? Could they convert his rod into a ſer- 
pent, and cover his hand with leproſy, and 
then re- convert the ſerpent into a rod, and 
reſtore his hand from its noiſome ſtate, by a 
word, and yet he be deceived, in both, by 


falſe appearances? But above all, could the 


fraud of others produce thoſe Miracles, ac- 
knowledged to be fuch by his opponents, 
ſubſequent to his miſſion, in Egypt, and in 
the wilderneſs, * in which he was not paſſive, 
but active, which he did himſelf, and to 
which he appeals,” as the credentials of his 
divine authority? If the abſurdity of theſe 
ſuppoſitions are too glaring to be dwelt upon; 
and neither wilful Impoſture, nor vain En- 
thuſiaſm, nor the artful fraud of others will 
help us, in the leaſt, to find a natural cauſe 
adequate to theſe known effects, then does 
it follow inconteſtably, that what Moſes 
related to have been the motive of his un- 
dertaking his commiſſion, and to have hap- 
pened in conſequence of it, did all really 


75 


happen, and therefore the Religion, be eftab- Oblery. 


liſhed, is a Divine Revelation.“ 


We might well reſt the whole argument 
upon theſe premiſſes, and this concluſion, 
fairly 
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fairly drawn from them. But Sceptics will 
ſuggeſt difficulties in the plaineſt matters; 
and no marvel, if the moſt ancient Hiſtory 
we have, and that wrote in the moſt conciſe 
manner, ſhould not have eſcaped their cen- 
ſures. If they are forced to allow, that Mo- 
ſes was really ſent into Egypt, with a com- 
miſſion from Heaven, they will not acquit 
the wiſdom and veracity of God, who could 
make choice of a murderer to execute his 
greateſt purpoſes; and could put his Am- 
baſſador upon prevaricating with Pharaoh, by 
directing him to demand a releaſe for only 
three days journey into the wilderneſs, upon 
a pretence of Religion, when his real deſign 
was, that the [ſraelites ſhould never return 
again. Or, if they would not impeach God's 
wiſdom and veracity, they will queſtion the 
truth of Moſes being ſent at all upon that 
errand, and then they throw the blame up- 
on him, as an inconſiſtent and unfaithful 
Hiſtorian, who has not only invented a falſe 
ſtory to amuſe the world, but has put the ſe- 
veral parts of the ſtory together very confu- 
ſedly. For ſometimes they object, that at 
the end of one chapter Moſes tells Pharach, 
that he will ſee his face no more;” and 
yet, at the beginning of the next, he is ſent 

to 
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to him again: at other times, they are diſ- 
ſatisfied with the ſign, that Moſes, in his ac- 
count, makes God to give him, to confirm 
his own faith, viz. that he ſhould ſee that 
very people, who were now ſlaves in Egypt, 
ſet free, and © worſhipping him on that 
Mountain ;” which, ſay they, referred him 
to an event poſterior to his miſſion, and there- 
fore could not be a proper token before- 
hand of the validity of it. Or, if they can- 
not make Moſes's account, when it is conſi- 


der'd, inconſiſtent with itſelf, they will try to 


ſhew its diſagreement. with the account of 
others : for when St. Stephen is reciting the 
Hiſtory of Hrael, in Ads, chap. vii. he ob- 
ſerves of Moſes in particular, ver. 25. that 
* when he ſmote the Egyptian,“ in behalf of 
one of his injured brethren, © he ſuppoſed 
that they would have underſtood,” that he 
acted herein by a divine impulſe, and, how 
that God by his hand would deliver them, 
but they underſtood not :” And how was it 
to be expected, ſay theſe men, that they 
ſhould underſtand this, when Moſes himſelf, 
by . his own hiſtory, does not ſeem to have 
underſtood it himſelf ? For when God de- 
clares to him, at the buſh, which was forty 
years after the other event; his purpoſe of 


ap- 
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appointing him to be their delivertr, he ex- 
cuſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, as ſhews ſome 
ſurprize at the divine appointment, And 
Moſes ſaid unto God, who am I, that I ſhould 
go unto Pharach, and that I ſhould bring 
forth the children of Jrael out of Egypt ?” 
(Exod. iii. 11.) Theſe ſeveral difficulties have 
been urged againſt this part of the ſacred 
Hiſtory, and it 1s our concern to remove 
them. 


As to the firſt objection, that God ſhould 
make choice of a poor murderer to execute 
his greateſt purpoſes, it boldly preſcribes to 
infinite power, the neceſſary inſtrumentality 
of ſuch ſecond cauſes, as our finite under- 
ſtandings direct us to chuſe for the accom- 
pliſhment of our narrow deſigns : whereas all 


- nature is at his command, and the ſufficiency 


or inſufficiency of the inſtruments that he 
uſes, will make no difference. If Moſes had 
killed the Egyptian, merely upon a principle 
of revenge, without the leaſt notice of a di- 
vine impulſe, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch 
an action was culpable : but he might not be 
&er the more diſqualified for a divine Am- 
baſſador, upon that account, nor the leſs ſin- 


cere and faithful in the diſcharge of his com- 
miſſion. 
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miſſion. Perhaps the ſame zeal, that had al- 
ready exerted itſelf in the defence of one of 
his brethren; might be requiſite to animate 
their deliverer in the oppoſition, he would 
meet with from their Tyrant : This will ſhew 
him to be the propereſt agent, that could 
have been pitched upon for the purpoſe ; and 
this preliminary trial of his courage would 
make him the more reſolute in a ſecond at- 
tempt of proving it. 


Bur if we ſhould ſuppoſe, that he had 
abuſed this natural courage in the groſſeſt 
manner: yet what culpable defect would this 
immediately draw after it, when he was em- 
ployed in a new embaſſy, openly confirmed 
by the ſeal of Heaven ? Was St. Paul the 
leſs zealous Apoſtle in the chriſtian faith 
after his converſion, becauſe he had moſt 
zealouſly perſecuted the church of Chriſt be- 
fore it ? This parallel will add the greater 
ſtrength to the argument, inaſmuch as it will 
ſhew, that Moſes might have been © a cho- 
ſen veſſel of God,” the proper executioner of 
his will, even if he had laid violent hands on 


one of his own brethren, ** who were in the 


true fauh” inſtead of an Egyptian, who was a 
* ſtranger to the promiſes :* juſt as St. Paul, 


by 
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by the influence of ſuch a viſion, became a 
ſteady protector of that ſet of men, of whom 
he had been, upon principle, a bitter perſe- 
cutor . To record ſuch an action of himſelf 
is a proof of his being a faithful Hiſtorian ; 
but to be guilty of it, is no objection againſt 
his being appointed to a prophetic office. 


In the execution of this however, He is re- 
preſented in another reproachful light, as 
prevaricating with Pharaoh, even by God's 
own command, who directed him to demand 
a releaſe of the Iſraelites for only three days 
Journey into the wilderneſs, upon a pretence 
of religious worſhip, when his real deſign 
was, that they ſhould never return again. 
But will theſe objectors aſſert, that God was 
obliged by any laws of equity to reveal his 
whole intention to Pharaoh, as if one man 

85 were 


I am aware, that an Infidel will try to diſarm me of 
the uſe of this parallel, by objecting as much againſt the 
truth of St. Pau/s converſion, as againſt the evidence of 
Mojes's divine miſſion : but as I profeſs to write upon the 
plan of the author of the Ob/erwations, &c. and therefore 
muſt look upon the truth of St. Paul's converſion to be 
eſtabliſhed by him beyond all doubt, I may be allowed 
to draw an illuſtration from an inſtance, about which my 
very deſign ſuppoſes that the Infidel muſt have received 
conviction : for the validity of all my own reaſoning reſts 
upon the ſtrength of that author's arguments, 
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were treating upon terms with another? And 
if Meſes acted according to his inſtruc- 
tions, it is ſufficient to acquit im. If Pha- 
rach could deny ſuch a requeſt as this, it 
would become a flagrant proof, that his Ty- 
ranny over the poor ſlaves was the more in- 
tollerable, and conſequently, that the, ven- 
geance of Heaven, which attended it, was 
the more juſt. There is no imputation of 
diſingenuity lying againſt Moſes for obeying 
ſuch orders, nor any fallacy chargeable upon 
God for giving them. Pharaoh might (and 
it ſhould ſeem by his obſtinate refuſal that 
he did) ſuſpe& what was the Truth: but he 
was not intitled to a formal declaration of the 
whole; nor, if he had been told it, juſtifi- 
able, by all the laws of hoſpitality, for not 
complying with it: for the Maelites had ful- 
filled the time of bondage, which they had 


Vid. Ri- 


bound themſelves to ſerve; and therefore vet. & Jus 


their diſmiſſion, upon their requeſt, was ra- 
ther a debt of juſtice, than an act of Grace. 


Ir is no wonder, if they, who read the 
Scriptures only to find fault with them, ſhould 
catch at the glimpſe of an inconſiſtency, oc- 
caſioned by a tranſpoſition, that will unavoid- 
ably happen, when a Hiſtory paſſes thro' 

G | many 
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many ages, and in every age, thro' the hands 
of numberleſs tranſcribers and tranſlators. In 
Exod. x. 28, 29. Pharaoh threatens Moſes with 
immediate death, if he ventured into his pre- 
ſence again; and Moſes, not intimidated by 


the threatning, but knowing the will of God, 


who had ſent him, aſſures him, that he 
ſhould ſee his face again no more.” But in the 
11th chapter, ver. 4. Moſes appears before 
Pharaoh once more, with the dreadful news 
of the laſt and greateſt plague that Heaven 
would inflict, the deſtruction of their firſt- 
born : and after this ſevere denunciation, ſays 
the context, ver. 8. He went out from 
Pharach in a great anger ;” or, left him fo : 
for altho* Bp. Patrick refers theſt laſt words 
to Moſes, as if he were provoked at Pharaoh's 
inſenſibility, yet in truth, they ſeem to be more 
naturally applicable to Pharaoh, who would 
probably, as he had before, diſdain, and there- 
fore reſent ſuch a threatning : and then fol- 


lows appoſitely (for they, i. e. Moſes and Aa- 


ron, had been driven from Pharaoh's pre- 
{ence once before, ch. x. 11.) the menace of 
an angry Monarch, who regarded neither 
God nor Man; © Get thee from me, take 
heed to thyſelf, ſee my face no more ; for in 
that day thou ſeeſt my face, thou ſhalt die.” 
5 Moſes 
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Moſes knew that his commiſſion of inflicting 
plagues would be exhauſted in this; (ch. xi. 
1.) and therefore he returns him this reſo- 
lute anſwer, Thou haſt ſpoken well, I will 
ſee thy face again no more:“ Nor does it ap- 
pear, that he ever went to Pharaoh after 
this; for the King only ſent his officers to 
him, (inftead of ſending for him, as at other 
times,) to deſire him and his brethren to be 
gone. Remove then the 28th and 29th 
verſes of the roth chapter to their proper 
place in the 8th verſe of the 11th chapter, 


and every difficulty or ſeeming inconſiſtency 


will be removed too : for the whole context 
will, with the greateſt propriety, run thus : 
chap. xi. ver, 8. After that I will go out.“ 
Ver. 9. And Pharach ſaid unto him, Get 
thee from rpe, take heed to thyſelf, ſee my 
face no more.”-—Ver. 10. And Moſes ſaid, 
Thou haſt ſpoken well, I will ſee thy face 
again no more. And he went out-from Pha- 


raoh (or left him) in a great anger.” Ver. 


11. And the Lord faid unto Moſes, Pharach 
ſhall not hearken unto you,” &c. The 10th 
chapter will end very well with the 27th 
verſe, and the beginning of the next chap- 
ter will be free from any inconſiſtency with 
It. 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed, that an event, ſub- 


_ ſequent to the granting of a commiſſion, can- 


not be a preſent token of the validity of it; 
nor a ſign of the accompliſhment of a pre- 
ſent promiſe : This has thrown the difficulty 
upon what God promiſes to Moſes, as an in- 
couragement to him to undertake what he 
commands: I will certainly be with thee : 
and this ſhall be a Token to thee, that I 
have ſent thee; when thou haſt brought forth 
the people out of Egypt, ye ſhall ſerve God 
upon this mountain, (Exod. iii. 12.) Junius, 
after ſome of the Jewiſh Doctors, has point- 
ed the verſe ſo, as to take away this difficul- 
ty, by referring the former part of it to the 
viſion of the flaming buſh; and the latter 
clauſe to the deſign and end of the people's 
deliverance ; which will lead un to the fol- 
lowing explanation of the whole. When 
Moſes declines the commiſſion, with that 
humble excuſe, verſe 11. Who am I that 
I ſhould go unto Pharaoh, and that I ſhould 


bring forth the children of Jae! out of 


Egypt? God incourages him with the aſ- 
ſurance of his immediate protection, “ cer- 
tainly I will be with thee :” and to raiſe his 
dependance upon ſuch an aſſurance, he adds, 
this is a Token unto thee, that I have ſent 

thee :” 
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, 


thee :” this miraculous viſion may convince 
you, that none but the God of nature could, 
after this manner, over-rule the powers of 
nature ; and that therefore He, who gives 
you this commiſſion, is able to ſupport you 
in the execution of it. After which follows 
the proper memorial, which they ought to 
obſerve upon ſuch a happy releaſe; * When 
thou haſt brought forth the people out of 
Egypt, ye ſhall ſerve God upon this moun- 
tain :” juſt as the paſchal lamb is afterwards 
injoined to be ſacrificed for a ſtanding me- 
morial of the bleſſing of their deliverance, 
(Exod. xii, 17. And ye ſhall obſerve the 
feaſt of unleavened bread; for in the ſelf- 
ſame day have I brought your armies out of 
the land of Egypt ; therefore ſhall ye obſerve 
this day in your generations by an ordinance 
for ever;”) when as yet they had not received 

Pharach's orders to depart. It is further ob- 

ſervable, that the Original leaves room for 

this eaſy alteration ; ſince the words in our 
tranſlation, Mall be, are interpolated, and not 

to be found in the Hebrew text; ſo that it 

will admit of a preſent, as well as a future 

reference. 


Bur the excuſe, which Maſes makes for not 
accepting of the commiſſion, aſſigned to him, 
a 9 has 


| 
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has given riſe to another objection againſt the 
accounts of his behaviour before it. For when 
St. Stephen, who was a Jew, 1s reciting the 
Hiſtory of J/ae!, (in Acts vii.) He obſerves of 
Moſes in particular, (ver. 25.) that when he 
ſmote the Egyptian, in behalf of one of his in- 
jured brethren, © He ſuppoſed, that they 
would have underſtood, how that God by his 
hand would deliver them; but they underſtood 
not:“ And how ſhould they, when it is plain 
from his own Hiſtory, that Moſes did not un- 


derſtand it himſelf ? for when God declares to 


him his purpoſe of appointing him to be their 
deliverer, he excuſes himſelf, in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhews ſome ſurprize at the divine ap- 
pointment : And Moſes ſaid unto God, who 
am I that I ſhould go unto Pharaoh, and that 
I ſhould bring forth the children of Irael out 
of Egypt.” Exod. iii. 11. 


Bur his perſuaſion at one time, and his ex- 
cuſe at another, will be eaſily reconcileable to 
each other, if we will make the neceſſary al- 
lowances far the different workings of the hu- 
man paſſions at the different parts of our lives. 
When Moſes killed the Egyptian, he was in the 
full vigour and fpirit of youth; elated with 
the glory of ſome military exploits ; with an 

eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed intereſt at the Zgyptian court; and 
a plentiful fortune to ſupport it. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and probably actuated by a ſe- 
cret impulſe, might convince him, at that 
time, . that God deſigned him for the greater 
purpoſes of his Providence, which, he knew, 
were promiſed to the poſterities of Abraham, 
Jaac, and Jacob; and any conviction, once 
wrought in a man's own mind, quickly per- 
ſuades him, that the like conviction has taken 
place in the minds of others ; eſpecially, if the 
benefit is theirs, tho' the glory be his. Had 
the ſame propoſal for reſcuing his brethren 
been made to him at this period of his life, it 
1s moſt likely, that he would have engaged 
in it without the leaſt reluctance: but, forty 
years after this, he was in the decline of life : 
Age had made him more cool and inactive : 
the loſs of all his intereſt, which he renoun- 
ced, when he quitted the court, had quaſhed 
every aſpiring thought; he was now fixed in 
an obſcure ſtate of living, to which time had 


reconciled his mind, and render'd him unfit 


for any public employment, that muſt draw 
him out of it. No wonder, that after ſuch a 
diſtance of time, he ſhould lay aſide the 


thoughts, which he had pleaſingly entertain- 


ed, of becoming the deliverer of his brethren ; 
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and that he ſhould wiſh to be excuſed, if he 
could, from an undertaking, which would at 
once break in upon his ſettled ſcheme of re- 
tirement, and muſt neceſſarily involve him in 
ſuch an application to buſineſs, of various 
kinds, as would prove irkſome to the natural 
timidity and infirmities of old age. Who 
am I,” now a poor deſpiſed ſhepherd, © that 
I ſhould go unto Pharaoh,” © and that I,” 
who formerly abandoned the court of Egypt, 
ſhould recover intereſt enough to © bring 
forth the children of 1#ael,” who have once 
rejected my ſervices, from thence ?—* With- 
out were fightings; within were fears.” 
r ha | 


Ir is amazing to obſerve, notwithſtanding 
this, with how much intrepidity on Moſes's 
part, and againſt how much obſtinacy, mixed 
with forbearance, on Pharaoh's, this whole 
affair was conducted. At their firſt inter- 
view, Moſes only preferred his petition, with- 
out working any of his miracles, or even diſ- 
covering that he had the power of working 
them; and yet the cruel Tyrant proceeded no 
further againſt him, than juſt to reprimand 
him for interrupting the people in their work, 
tho' he ſuſpected, that they had a deſign of re- 
volting 
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volting from his ſervice, and looked upon 
this, as a ſeditious attempt towards making 
their eſcape. The king indeed profanely que- 
ſtioned the exiſtence of their God, but his 
hands were reſtrained, in the mean while, by 
God's almighty power, and his ſpirit govern- 


ed by God's unſearchable wiſdom. Moſes had 


received no particular injunction to abſtain 
from ſhewing his wonders at the firſt; and 
therefore, in order to gain the king's attention, 
or avert his reſentment, it was natural to ſup- 
poſe, that he would be forward to ſhew 
them : but neither did the one require a ſign, 
nor was the other prompted to give it, till 
the divine Ambaſſador had gained a ſecond 
admittance into the Royal preſence. 


MOSES has faithfully recorded how much 
he was diſcouraged at the firſt repulſe, and 
that he endeavoured again to decline the of- 
fice, in which he had ſucceeded no better : 


not conſidering, that even to come off unpu- 


niſhed from ſuch a perverſe Tyrant, before he 


had manifeſted the validity of his credentials, 
was itſelf a greater degree of ſucceſs, than 
any embaſly of this kind, devoid of ſuperna- 
tural aſſiſtance, could have ſecured to its Mi- 
niſter. Hyman foreſight cannot always un- 

| | derſtand 
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derſtand, that © hope deferred,” tho' it may 
for the preſent © make the heart ſick,” is 
oftentimes attended with fuch unexpected 
means of accompliſhing every deſire, beyond 
the utmoſt extent of human power, that the 
greater oppoſition itſelf, under God's direc- 
tion, will gain the greater victory; and the 
more open is the defiance of authority, the 
more glorious is the triumph over it. Theſe 
were the effects of Moſes's conteſts with the 
obſtinacy of Pharaoh, and the art of the Ma- 


gicians : Had the one proved more tractable, 
or had not the others been ſet up in compe- 


tition with the prophet of the true God, his 
commiſſion would not have appeared ſo emi- 
nently divine, nor his miracles ſo tranſcen- 
dently glorious. 


Wren Moſes turned his rod into a Serpent, 
and the Magicians by the help of their en- 
chantments ſhewed themſelves able to do the 
like, Pharaoh might be fo far excuſable in not 
yielding to this evidence he gave of a divine 


power, inaſmuch as human artifice ſeemed to 


be equal to it. But when he ſaw the remark- 
able event of Aaron's rod ſwallowing up their 
rods, this manifeſted to him a ſuperiority of 


affiſtance, which was heightened the more 


con- 
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convincingly, the more the Sorcerers were 
allowed to imitate him.—So again in the other 
inſtances; the Magicians could turn the wa- 
ters into blood, and produce the frogs upon 
the land of Egypr, as Moſes did; but they 
could neither reſtore the waters, nor remove 


the frogs, In this, Moſes diſplayed a divine 


power full as much, as in the infliction: and 
to convince Pharaoh of this, if any thing 
could have convinced him, He not only re- 
moved the ſeveral plagues at his deſire, but 
that it might not be aſcribed to magic ſkill, 
or planetary influence, he gives him leave to 
fix his own time, and every thing was done 
preciſely at the time appointed, that thou 
mayeſt know (ſays Moſes to him) that there 
is none like unto the Lord our God.“ 


Urox Pharaoh's petition, every plague, 
excepting the laſt, is ſucceſſively removed : 
but as ſoon as they are removed, his perverſe- 
neſs of temper returned. The ſcriptures have 
accounted for this in a manner, which, as 
ſome think, will take off the blame from 
Pharaoh, for they tell us, that © the Lord 
hardned his heart.” But why it is fo tranſla- 
ted, as Bp. Patrick obſerves, is difficult to 
conceive, ſince the very ſame Hebrew phraſe 

is 
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is tranſlated in chap. vii. 22. by, Pharaob's 
heart was hardned; and the Vulgate, Chaldee 
and LXX render it agreeably to this ſenſe, 
s that his heart waxed ſtubborn ; and in the 
/ 14th verſe of the ſame chapter, God interprets 
B:Cap1ras. his own meaning, Pharaoh's heart is heavy,” 
intimating, that it all proceeded from his own 
ſettled reſolution, which no ſuffering could 
hitherto mollify into compliance. By God's 
permiſſion, not by his appointment, we daily 
ſee inſtances. of the like ſtubborneſs of heart, 
which we would willingly excuſe by alledging, 
that it was thro' the Lord that we fell 
away.” In our diſtreſſes we promiſe and vow 
to reform the ſins, which may have brought 
them upon us; but as ſoon as we are reliev- 
ed, we act, as if we thought ourſelves diſ- 
charged from our late engagements, and might 
take our fill again of that potion, which we 
know will turn to © the poiſon of aſps“ with · 
in us. 


Taz peculiar propriety of the ſeveral mi- 
racles, which Moſes was commiſſioned to work, 
is as remarkable, as the manner, in which 
they were done. There .is a diſtinguiſhing 
ſignificancy in his firſt miracle, which had been 
made the ſeal of his appointment by Heaven; 
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viz. the transformation of his dead rod into 
a living ſerpent. Commentators have tried J 
to find out many myſtical references in this, 
to the dejected and flouriſhing condition of the 
Hraelites, or to the oppreſſion and final over- 
throw of the Egyptians: but our learned Dr. 
| | | Lightfoot has with great judgment concluded, gee his 
from its being called Tannin in Exod. vii. 10. OW 
| that this ſerpent (which, if it were of the or- p. 702. 
dinary kind, would have been named Nachaſi) 
was in reality a Crocodile; a beaſt, to which 
the Egyptians paid divine adoration, and unto 
whoſe devouring jaws the Hebrew infants had 
been ſacrificed, when they were caſt into the 
river Nile: ſo that the appearance of ſuch a 
miracle would intimate to the Egyptians, as 
well as to the Hraelites, that Moſes was able 
even to produce one of their Gods, and deſtroy 
it again; and moreover, that the true God 
would defeat their purpoſes, and puniſh them 
for that inhumanity, which they had cruelly 
ſhewn to the innocent babes, | | 


| ANaLoGovs to this interpretation, which 
| is alſo made the more probable by it, is the 
| firſt plague, that was inflicted upon the E- 
Optians, the converſion of the waters of the ; 
river into blood: for they held the river 

| Nile, 
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Nile, which by its overflowing inriched their 
land, and made it fruitful, in the higheſt ho- 
nour : ſo that when they ſaw the beneficial 
influence of their ſupreme Deity judicially 
deſtroyed, it might be ſufficient to convince 
them, that the God of Moſes was above 
their God. Add to this, what Theodoret re- 
marks, that as the ſin of the Zgyprians lay 
in drowning the Hebrew children in the river, 
ſo God now puniſhes them for it, in kind, by 
forcing them to drink unwholeſome blood 
from the ſame channel, where they had ſtained 
the wholeſome waters with the blood of the 
innocent.—“ The waters, in which the chil- 
dren's blood had been ſhed, ſays Dr. Light- 
foot, are turned into blood.” 


Ir would be tedious to dwell upon the uit 
Propriety of every miracle that Maſes wrought 
among the Egyptiaus, before Pharaoh could 
be prevailed upon to releaſe the captives : 
but it is evident from what has been already 
faid, that Moſes was truly delegated by the 
God of nature to work them ; otherwiſe he 
could not have ſhewn ſo uncontroulable a 
command over all the powers of nature, as 
to make them ſubſervient to every purpoſe, 
which might convince the havghty Monarch, 

i | that 
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that his own, and his peoples fins were ſpe- 
cified in their puniſhments ; and conſequent- 
ly, that they rebelled againſt a God, Who 
was able, when he pleaſed, to vindicate the 


honour, due unto his name. 


His miracles were of that nature, and per- 
formed in ſuch a manner, as that they could 
not be either feigned or counterfeit : The 
Eg yptians could not but know, whether they 
ſaw and felt thoſe unuſual calamities, or not ; 
or, that if they did feel them, they were 


brought and removed by a word only. The 


Iſraelites too could not but know, whether 
they were free from the ſeveral miſeries, 
which others ſuffered, or not; or, if they 
were, that their God alone, who had pro- 
miſed to protect them, had reſtrained the na- 
tural courſe of ſuch evils, within ſuch limits. 
Both nations would be inquiſitive into the 
nature of the miracles, ſince both were 
equally concerned in the effects of them. 
When the children of Trae! were reſcued 
from the houſe of bondage, they might hope, 
that their difficulties were all at an end : but 
here again was another proper ſcene of action 
for a prophet, who was endued with power 
from on high to diſplay it. The Egyptians 

would 
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would ſcarcely have attempted to purſue the 
Hraelites with ſuch a determined vengeance, 
if they had known, that they could poſſibly 
have found a paſſage thro' the Red. ſea: they 
knew from the courſe of the country, that 
there was no eſcaping from them by land : 
and they knew the depth of the ſea, that 
they muſt either be drowned or ſlain: in this 
extremity, natural cauſes could avail them 
nothing: the ebbing and flowing of the ſea 
could not. have opened a proper path to 
them ; for then they would have had abun- 
dance of water on one hand, whilſt their was 
nothing on the other, to confine them: and 
tho* they might have travelled to ſome diſ- 
tance by the ſide of it; yet either the ſea or 
their purſuers muſt have overpowered them at 
the laſt. . For what could the Iſraelites have 
done againſt the Egyptians; worn out, as 
they were, with hard bondage; wearied 
with continual marching ; deſtitute of arms ; 
ſtrangers to war; with every diſadvantage of 
ſituation to engage them? But when they 
both ſaw the waters divide themſelves, and, 
contrary to their nature, ſtand confined with- 
out any viſible boundaries to ſtop their © proud 
waves;” this diſcovered the arm of the Lord 
Almighty, © who alone,” in the words of his 

. own 
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own challenge to Job, when he aſſerts his ſu- 
premacy, * ſhut up the ſea with doors, when 
c it brake forth, as if it had ifſued out of the 
„ womb; who brake up for it his decreed 
place, and ſet bars and doors, and faid, 
« Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no further.” 


MOSES was the firſt, that we read of, 
who was commiſſioned to work miracles: all 
the Patriarchs who lived before him, however 
graciouſly aſſured of the protection of God, 
did yet only ſee viſions, or dream dreams to 
convince them of his immediate favour and 
preſence. From this circumſtance Maimonides 
concludes, that the prophetic ſpirit, which 
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reſted upon Moſes, was far more excellent, Miaimon. 
than that, which had been upon any before More Ne- 


his time:“ and if we will believe the Scrip- 
tures, he was more excellent, in this reſpect, 
than any that followed him under the Jetoiſſi 
diſpenſation for ſome time at leaſt: for the 
author of Deut. xxxiv. 10. has put an evi- 
dent difference of prophetic illumination be- 
tween Moſes. and the reſt of the prophets : 
and there aroſe not a prophet ſince in 1/raet 
hke unto Moſes, whom the Lord knew face 
to face.” Whoever added theſe words to 
the book of Deuteronomy, they were at leaſt 

H added 
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added in the time of Jaſiua: He then did 
not arrive at this perfection in prophecy ; and 
if not Jo/hua, much leſs did his ſucceſſors in 
the legal adminiſtration, who were . not ho- 
1 noured with ſo great an employment under 
Shertps God, as he was. Hence the later Jews have 
Ule and ſtiled the higheſt degree of Inſpiration, that 


Intent of 


Prophecy. they could conceive, gradus Meſaicus : where- 
Dile. 6. in the impreſſions of things are made upon 
the underſtanding itſelf, without the inter- 
vention of the imaginative faculty, as it is 
called; or that, wherein God ſpeaks, as it 
SeeSmith's were, face to face: importing the clearneſy - 
ng and evidence of the intellectual light, with. 

a 79» and gut the mediation of any Angelical power. 
It was neceſſary, that this ſhould be tranſ 
cendently glorious, ſince it was to be the 

- baſis of all future prophecy : for all the pro- 
phets aim chiefly at that, to eſftabliſh_ and 


confirm the practice of what the Law of 
Moſes had enacted. 


In this part of Scripture, as in many others, 
God is repreſented, as if he were ſurrounded 
with the ſenſes and affections of a Man: he 
« ſees the affliction of his people:“ he © hears 
their cry;” and he © comes down to deliver 


them.” Divine Truth becomes herein, as it 
| were 


A] 
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were, incarnate: it deſcends from the height 
of Divinity to the meanneſs of Human con- 


ceptions; that it may converſe the more freely 


with us, and infuſe its own nature into ours. If 
God ſhould always ſpeak to us in the language 
of Eternity, who could underſtand him, or 
interpret his meaning? or, if he had uſed 
ſuch abſtract terms, as are intelligible to men 
of abſtract reaſoning only, how would the 
more illiterate ſort have been able to compre- 
hend them ? But Truth, when it comes into 
the world, condeſcends to learn our language, 
and becomes all things to all men,” as the 
Apoſtle of Truth declares he did, for their good. 


Ma1imoNniDEs obſerves, that corporeal pro- More Ne. 
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perties are frequently attributed to God in voch. P. i, 


the Scriptures, becauſe the bulk of mankind © * 


do not naturally apprehend the eſſence of any 
thing, but by a corporeal medium : but ſuch 
of them as ſound imperfection in vulgar ears, 
as cating, and drinking, and the like, theſe 
ſays he, the Scriptures no where attribute to 


him. Had they been writ in a ſtile, which 
only ſagacious minds could have underſtood, 


how few are there, that would have been in- 
' ſtructed by them in the true knowledge of 
God ? but the inviſible things are repreſented 


by 
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by © the things, which are ſeen,” in order to 
bring them down to the apprehenſions of 
thoſe, who would otherwiſe have been draw- 
ing to the concluſion of their days, (as Maims- 
nides again remarks) before they could have 
known, whether there be a God or not. 


Tur Infidel, who rejects all Revelation, 
may queſtion every degree of evidence, that 
another can produce, to ſatisfy himſelf or 
others, that he is fent from God: but when 
ſuch things are foretold, as none but infinite 


., wiſdom could know] and ſuch things are done, 


Sermonsat as hone but infinite power could do; theſe are 


Boyle's 


Lectures. 


Serm. I. 


as inconteſtible proofs of a divine miſſion, as 

the creation of the world is of a divine agency. 
This will make it difficult for us to diftinguiſh 
much between theDeiſt and the Atheiſt: for the 
Atheiſt “ ſays in his heart, there is no God.“ 
and the Deiſt — every 2 which 
proves that © he is.“ | 


18 1A 53 
THE END. 


